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MARCH FARM SCENE.- 

We present below one of our American farm scenes appropri- 
ate for the present month—and which represents in the foreground 
the operation of ploughing with a span of well trained horses, 
while a distant part of the field is being harrowed by a similar 
team. Heretofore oxen have been almost universally used for 
ploughing, but modern farmers prefer to employ well broken 
horses for this purpose, for several reasons. First, they are more 
prompt and accomplish more work in a day; and secondly, by a 
long pair of reins the holder of the plough can easily manage 
them, and thus save the time of an assistant who would be re- 
quired to drive the oxen. The frost having left the ground, now 
is the season to prepare it by ploughing and harrowing to receive 
the seed into its fruitful bosom. In the perspective we have the 
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neat Yankee farm-house, corn-crib and barn, with other offices— 
and by the side of the ploughman, the owner of all, a sound, ster- 
ling and upright New England farmer. He is an intelligent man. 
He is not afraid to try experiments and to improve the latest 
inventions, and adopt labor-saving machines. His ploughs are of 
the latest and best make—his horses are well fed, and repay with 
interest the care bestowed upon them—his grounds are liberally 
manured, for he knows his own interest. He reads agricultural 
works and profits by the information gained. The expericnce of 
others thus profits him, and he can apply the knowledge of chem- 
istry, which he has found it for his interest to learn, so as to pro- 
duce wonderful results upon the kindly soil he so carefully culti- 
vates. He is a practical man, and reasons for himself, never 


doing thus and so because his fathers did; if possible, he hopes 


to improve on his father’s experience, and he does. At the base 
of the picture we have grouped a set of farm utensils, and the 
whole is entwined with the still bare branches of the season. A 
few birds are seen, heralds of the coming season, but the leaves 
have not yet put out their gorgeous wealth of green, nor have 
the promising buds opened to the sun. March was originally the 
first month of the Roman year; so named, according to tradi- 
tion, by Romulus, in honor of Mars. Till the adoption of the 
new style in England—1752—the 25th of March was New Year’s 
Day. There is a vast difference in this month, in our country, 
varying according to the latitude—here it gives us about its close 
a foretaste-only of coming summer, while in the Carolinas all the 
fragrance and bloom of the month of roses (June) is enjoyed ia 
open fields and shady groves. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


HENRY LA NUIT: 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X.—[oonrixvep.] 


“No. But why do you ask?” continued the senesshal, as he 
noticed that La Nuit trembled. 

“Q, nothing—only I was down that way last night, and I 
thought I saw one come out of the cot. But I may have been 
mistaken. Then you know nothing about this woman ?” 

“No,” said the seneschal ; and he was upon the point of going 
off into a string of questions in tarn, when Francisco put his 
head in at the door, and informed the knight that all was ready 
for setting off. This cut off further conversation on the subject 
of the cot by the river, and, having thanked his host for all his 
kindness and assistance, La Nuit went out into the court where 
his men were drawn up in waiting for him. 


The prisoners were mounted upon animals which had belonged 


to some of the poor fellows who had fallen in the mountain bat- 
tle, and our hero took care that they were well guarded. Morillo’s 
arm had been dressed, but the wound still gave its owner some 
pain, though it was almost forgotten beneath the bitter chagrin of 
his captivity. 

It was just noon when the party arrived at Pampeluna, and 
the news spread like wildfire that the terrible Morillo was cap- 
tured. The streets were thronged with anxious gazers, and the 
loud shouts of the people went up in praise of the noble knight 
who had done them such service. It was with great difficulty 
that La Nuit reached the royal palace, but when once he was ad- 


mitted to the court, the thronging populace was shut out, and he 
raade his way quickly to the king. 

Alfonso had been sitting all the morning in one of his private 
apartments, and Nandon du Chastel had been in attendance upon 
him. The monarch was down-hearted and sad, but as he was 
often subject to such fits, his attendants had given only a passing 
notice to his present mood. He was sitting thus, when a mes- 
senger announced Sir Henry la Nuit. 

“Let him come in,” said the king, starting back to himself. 
“Ah, Sir Henry,” he continued, as our hero entered, “‘back 
again 

“ Yes, sire,” returned the youth, kneeling before his monarch. 

“ And as bootless as you went, I opine,” said Du Chastel. 

Henry sprang to his feet, and gazed into Du Chastel’s face. In 
an instant he caught the venom of that voice; he saw the darting 
look of the dark knight; and he remembered what he had been 
s0 mysteriously told the night before. ; 

“ How is it, Henry ?” asked the monarch. 

“ Morillo is at your service, sire!” 

“ What!” exclaimed Alfonso, starting from his seat. ‘‘ Do you 
mean that you have him—alive ?” 

“Yes, sire. He is now in the court, and six of his men are 
with him. Forty-two others we slew in the mountains.” 

The monarch hastened forward, and embraced the youthful 

ght. 

“Now, by our royal diadem, thou shalt be rewarded for this,” 
the glad king exclaimed, “ for thou art truly our best knight.” 

“O, no, sire—not your best.” 

“It is our humor to call thee so, at least. But go bring this 
Morillo to the great hall, and we will go there and see him.” 

La Nuit bowed, and turned towards the door, but before he did 
so he noticed the look that dwelt upon the face of Nandon du 
Chastel. It was a look of dark, deadly malice, and the young 
knight wondered what could have caused it. It puzzled him 
much ; but he at length made up his mind that it must be envy. 
He little dreamed of what was passing in the world of fate. 


CHAPTER XI. 


PREMONITIONS. 

“ Wuart do you mean, Pedro ?” 

“ Why, I mean, my lord, that Morillo has been taken, and that 
his whole gang are either killed or made prisoners,” 

“Thank God for that, if ’tis true,” ejaculated the duke. 

“‘O, but I know it’s true.” 

“And who did it?” 

“Sir Henry la Nuit!” returned the old armorer. 

A quick flush moved upon the stern face of Don Philip. 

“Do you know this to be true, Pedro?” 


“ Yes, my lord—the servant who came here this morning with 
Sir Nandon du Chastel, told me all about it.”” And thereupon, 
Pedro went on and related to the duke all the particulars as he 
had heard them ; and, so far as he related them, they were very 
correct. 


Don Philip turned away from his armorer, and entered the cas- 


tle. “ He is a noble boy,” he murmured to himself, as he walked 


slowly across the great hall. “I wish he were noble by blood as 
well as by nature.” 


That was all the duke said ; but it was enough to show how his 
‘heart beat. His face, however, was not moved by his thoughts, 
for now, as always, those features gave no token of what the heart 


felt. At the extremity of the hall he met Du Chastel, who had 
evidently come to seek him. 


“ Sir Nandon,” said the duke, after they had reached the study, 
“ you did not tell me that Morillo had been taken.” 

“Ah—no, my lord,” stammered Du Chastel. 

“ But, is it so?” 

yes.” 

“ And who did it?” 

“ Well—let me sce,” replied the knight, with some hesitation ; 
“J think Henry la Nuit was of the party.” 

“ Ay; and who led it ?” 

“ Well; it must have been La Nuit.” 

Don Philip saw at once through the aim of Du Chastel. He 
did not see through that knight’s whole aim, for if he had he would 
have spurned him from his halls; but he saw enough to satisfy 
him that Du Chastel was moved somewhat by a spirit of envy ; 
and so he let the matter drop. After a silence of some moments, 
Sir Nandon said : 

“T have thought, Don Philip, that perhaps we might as well 
come to an understanding at once, and have our business ar- 

“ Ay, he is a noble youth—a right noble youth.” 

“TI spoke of our business, my lord,” said Du Chastel, some- 
what disconcerted. 

“O,—ay,” uttered the duke, starting out of the reverie into 
which he had fallen. “ Proceed, sir.” 

“T said, my lord, that perhaps we might as well come to an 
understanding of our business.” 

“T thought it all understood now,” returned the duke. “The 
king is to settle upon you the estates of Navarretta, and I am to 
give you my daughter in marriage.” 

“But that, you know, is still indefinite. I would have the time 
set.” 

“Tt shall be when the king pleases.” 

*“Ah—I thank you, my lord,” pursued Du Chastel, with a 
sparkling eye. ‘‘I have conferred with the king, and he is 
anxious that the matter should be consummated as soon as 
possible. 

“ Then I will see the king myself,” said Don Philip; “and be- 


tween us we will make due arrangements. I care not, Du Chas- 
tel, how soon this busi is cc 

“ And when will you go ?” 

“ This very day.” 

“Then I will ride with you.” 

“No; you may remain here, and take care of the castle.” 

“Very well,” responded the knight; and, on the whole, the 
idea of remaining seemed to suit him full as well. 

At noon, the duke set off for Pampeluna, and, shortly after- 
wards, Isabella walked out into the garden, back of the castle. 
She walked very slowly, for her thoughts were heavy and sad. 
She had heard of the noble exploit of Henry la Nuit, and it had 
carried her mind back to a subject that could be entertained only 
with pain. She had been weeping, but the tears were dried from 
hereyes now. She had only taken a few turns among the vines 
which her own hands had trained,—just enough to soothe her 
somewhat troubled spirit,—when she was met by Nandon Du 
Chastel. She stopped suddenly when she saw the dark man, and 
a cold shudder ran through her frame. 


“T have been looking for you,” said the knight, as he reached 
her side. ‘“ Your father has left me, and I was becoming lone- 
some. Ah, lady, did I not know your love of solitude, I might 
almost be inclined to think that you shunned me.” 

“Should you?” returned Isabella, 

“Indeed, I should.” 

“Then if you would make me happy, sir, I wish you would 
act upon that belief.” 

“ What belief, fair lady ?” 

“That I wish to shun you !” 

“Ah, but I don’t believe it. No, no, lady. Even your own 


assertion to that effect would fail to convince me. No, no, Isa- 
bella—I know you would not shun me. I love you too well; I 
hold you toodcar. Ah, ’tis not our nature to shun those that 
love us. Come, come, throw off that look of shyness, and join 
me with a spirit that will better become you. Iam not much 
used to flattery—I am too plain spoken for that ; but yet I hope 
I can please you. If I do not it shall not be my fault.” 


Du Chastel did not speak this with that brilliant, off-hand man- 
ner that would naturally mark the man he wished to pass for, but 
it was stiff and studied. Isabella read it all, and she felt a tinge 
of loathing added to the dislike she already felt. Yet she dared 
not speak as she felt, for she knew that she must marry with the 
man, for her father had so willed it; and she knew, too, that her 


father had even now gone to make arrangements for the cere- 
mony. Her first impulse was to spurn the knight from her ; but 
this she dared not do. Her next step was to burst into tears; but 
this she refrained from. The next was, to bear his company with 
the best grace possible. It was a hard alternative, but she set her 
will toward the deed, and she hoped to accomplish it. 

“When we are married,” resumed Du Chastel, “we will be 
happy. Every moment,” he continued, after studying some time 
to get the idea into a poetical shape, “shall come to us upon 
golden wings, laden with some new love. Shall it not be so, 
lady ” 

In a moment, Isabella’s dark eyes flashed with indignation ; 
but she soon calmed herself, and, in a cold tone, she answered : 

“ All talk of love is lost upon me, sir. You know this mar- 
riage is a mere matter of -business, and in which my wishes have 
not been consulted. If I ever love you, it will be the result of 
your actions, and not of your words.” 

Du Chastel shrank beneath this cool reply ; but he soon rallied 


again, and Isabella was not relieved of his presence until the call 
came for dinner. 


Jatad 


‘Towards the latter part of the afternoon, a courier drove up to 
the castle, and demanded to speak with Sir Nandon du Chastel. 
He was requested to come into the hall, but he refused, and so 
the knight was sent for. Sir Nandon went out into the court, and 
at the end of a somewhat carnest conversation, the messenger 
gave him a letter, and then rode off. The knight returned to the 
hall, where he read the letter, and then, with a well-satistied air, 
he went up to his room® 

The duke did not return that night, so at an earlier hour than 
usual, Du Chastel retired. It must have been near midnight. Sir 
Nandon was sleeping soundly, when again there was a noiseless 
movement at the wall near the head of his bed, and directly after- 
wards a dark object came into the dim starlight of the window. 
It crossed over to where the knight’s garments lay, and after 
crouching down, and listening for a moment, it opened a small 
lantern, and again the pale features of the Benedictine were re- 
vealed! The pockets were searched, the papérs removed, and 
then the dark presence moved back, and was lost somewhere in 
the thick wall. At the end of half an hour, the Benedictine re- 
turned. The papers were put back from whence they had been 
taken, and noisclessly the mysterious intruder glided away again. 

Nandon du Chastel may have dreamed that night of a spirit ; 
but if his dream was anything near the truth, then he could not 
have wished to dream it over again. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 

Hewry 1a Nur still remained beneath the roof of Gomez 
Garliz. Several times since his bold achievement in the moun- 
tains, he had been tempted to visit the old castle of Estella; but 


he knew if he went he must see Isabella, and he dared not trust 
himself to such an ordeal. The feelings which he entertained to- 
wards that fair being were, even now, sometimes wild and heart- 
rending, and he knew that to see her again, would not make them 
any more bearable. All he now sought was, to seize the first op- 
portunity to join some band of Crusaders for the Holy Land— 
there to forget his grief, or throw away his life, where his Saviour 
died. 

He was in the house of his old friend one morning, revolving 
this project over in his mind, as he paced up and down the floor, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance of the same old pilgrim 


whom he had seen once before at the castle. At the sight of that 
man, Henry stopped, and, in an instant, his thoughts were all 
changed, for the idea still dwelt with him that the pilgrim knew 
something of his infancy. 

“Well, Sir Henry,” said the old devotee, “how do you feel 
this morning ?”’ 

“ Strong enough, sir pilgrim.” 

“ Strong enough to take a walk with me ?” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” was La Nuit’s reply. 
“ Where will you walk, and for what?” 

“TI shall walk towards the confines of Biscay; and for what 
you shall know when we reach our destination.” 

“I am willing to walk with you, sir pilgrim; but you can 
hardly expect a ready assent while I am in ignorance of the ob- 
ject in view.” : 

The pilgrim sat down and looked upon the young knight for 
some moments without speaking. He seemed to be studying over 
some plan he had in his mind, for his eyes wandered from the 
knight to the floor with restless glances. At length he said : 

“T wish you would go with me, sir, for I would take you to one 
who wishes to see you. I pray that you will go, and yet all that 
I can tell you is that it has to do with a question you once asked 
me at the castle.” 

“ With my birth—my parentage?” uttered La Nuit, laying his 
hand nervously upon the old man’s arm. 

“Yes. Now if you will go with me, ask no more.” 

It was not in Henry’s power now to refuse. He had no reason 
to believe that he was being deceived, and he could read character 
well enough to see that the pilgrim was a man not to be easily 
turned from his purpose. As the young knight moved as if to 
prepare himself, his visitor remarked : 


“Yon had betttr take your horse, Sir Henry, for the distance 
is long.” 

“ And how will you go?” 

“O, I can easily walk by your side.” 

“If you can walk I can,” returned La Nuit, as he took his 
sword down from a peg, and buckled it about him. 


The pilgrim offered no further suggestions, and ere long our 
hero was ready to set out. He left word for Garliz that he might 
not be at home that day, and then he set out. The pilgrim took 
the road that led to the westward, and until after they had cleared 
the city of Pampeluna, neither of them spoke. 

“I think we have been watched,” said the pilgrim, as he brought 
his stout oaken staff down, by way of emphasis 

** Watehed !” repeated La Nuit. ‘Who should watch us, and 
for wkat?”” 

“Perhaps by those who are curious to know why you are walk- 
ing off into the country with me.” 

As the pilgrim spoke there came the sound of horses’ hoofs be- 
hind them. They tarned and saw two horsemen riding after them, 
and directly a third came in sight. They were at fall gallop, and, 
of course, seemed to be upon some urgent errand. 

“Perhaps they are messengers, after me,” said La Nuit, stop- 
ping by the side of the road. 

“Who from ?” 

“ May be the king.” 


He would not have been likely to send three messengers, 
when one would have done as well.” ‘ 
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The horsemen were now so near that Henry made no reply to 
the last remark of his companion. He moved further towards 
the side of the road as they came up; but they did not stop, nor 
did they even nod. One of them our hero thought he had seen 
before, but where he could not call to mind. The other two 
were entire strangers. All three of them were well armed, and 
mounted upon powerful beasts. 

“ Perhaps they are bound to Guidez,” said La Nuit. “There 
is a detachment there.” 

“ Perhaps they are,” responded the pilgrim, with a slight shake 


_ of the head. 


If there was anything concealed in the old man’s reply, Henry 
did not notice it, and he came up into the road again and walked 
on. They had now entered upon a wild, rugged scene, where 
huge cliffs of rock hung frowning over the road, and where the 
way sometimes ran over deep chasms that seemed yawning to 
swallow up all above them. Small streams that came rushing 
down from the Santillanos, grew to fearful torrents by the time 
they reached the passes that let them under the road, and their 
roaring was almost deafening. Yet, amid all this, Henry la 
Nuit did not fora moment forget the thoughts that were called 
up by the strange mission upon which he was bound. Once, after 
they had crossed one of these streams, he asked his companion 
to tell him the nature of the business he had in hand; but the 
only answer he received was a shake of the head, and he resolved 
to ask mo more questions till he had some more tangible subject 
to query upon, 

They had now been upon the road nearly four hours, and had 
entered a small, open space that lay between the cliffs and the 
wide wood. The bridle-path was through the centre of this 
clearing, while a wider road ran around upon the edge. The 
pedestrians took the former way, and had passed half way across, 
when La Nuit thought he saw a horseman in the edge of the 
wood ahead of him, and he mentioned the circumstance to his 
companion. They both stopped a few moments, but as they saw 
nothing, and as La Nuit was not sure that he had been correct, 
they moved on again. 


“We shall tot have to go far beyond these woods,” said the 


pilgrim ; ‘‘so you shall soon know why you have come with 
me.” 

La Nuit gazed up into the old mian’s face, but he asked no 
question. The remark had served to spur up the interest he had 
at heart, but he would not lay himself open to any more refusals, 

At length they reached the wood, and here they struck into the 
market road again. They had only taken a few steps when La 
Nuit was confident that he heard the neighing of a horse. The 
Pilgrim heard it, too, and they both stopped and looked at each 
other. 

“The presence of a horse here in these woods is no uncommon 
thing,” said the old man; “but yet I have a faint suspicion that 
in the present case all is not right. I think we had better be pre- 
pared for any emergency that may turn up.” 

For a moment, there flashed upon the mind of our hero a feel- 
ing of distrust towards the pilgrim. It was faint and shapeless, 
but yet he thought he had reason for it. His being led off thus 
without any clearly expressed purpose, and the unwillingness of 
his companion to explain his meaning, now began to appear 
questionable ; but he said nothing of his doubts, being determined 
to await some further development. 

“By the holy cross of Jerusalem!” uttered the old devotee, 
“there are those three horsemen. If they mean us harm we must 


defend ourselves.” 

“ Ay, so we must,” responded our hero, as he looked and saw 
the horses some little distance ahead. Then, turning to his com- 
panion, he added, with a slight tinge of derision in his manner, 
“But you do not seem to be overstocked with the means of 
defence.” 

“Never mind,” said the old man, with something almost like a 
smile breaking over his features. ‘‘ This staff has served me in 
some hard places ere*now. To be suré, I am getting somewhat 
old, but my limbs are kept pretty well tuned to exertion. Keep 
your eyes open, Sir Henry, for I feel sure that those fellows mean 
us mischief.” 


The horsemen were now not more than twenty rods distant, 


and were slowly approaching the two pedestrians. They seemed 
to be consulting with each other on some important matter. At 
length one of them drew his sword, and, turning to his compan- 
ions, he said, loud enough to be heard by La Nuit: 

“T’ll take the old one, and you must look out for the other. 


Make no blunders, now!” 


“Did you hear that ?” asked the pilgrim. 

“Yes,” returned La Nuit, while his heart beat quickly in his 
bosom. He looked hard at the old man as he spoke, but he could 
see nothing in his countenance to confirm the suspicion he had 
entertained. The pilgrim had grasped his staff firmly in his 


hand, and his eyes were sparkling with the fire of youth, 


But La Nuit had not time for an extended observation. The 
horsemen were upon him, and he drew his heavy sword from its 
scabbard. 

“Hold!” he cried, as he moved slightly aside. “What want 
ye here ?” 


“We want Henry la Nuit, the foundling!” answered the fore- 
most of the horsemen. 

Onur hero had time to see one of the fellows aim a sword-stroke 
at the head of the pilgrim; he saw the sword fall—not upon the 
old man’s head, but upon the oaken staff. Then he saw that 
staff whirl rapidly in the air, and the horseman came to the 
ground. All this had passed in a moment’s time, and it was suf- 
ficient to nerve Henry’s arm with new power. He sprang aside 
in time to avoid the blow that was aimed at his own head, and, 


with a quick stroke, he cut the nearest horse a terrible wound 
upon the nose. The animal reared and plunged furiously beneath 
the smart of the gash, and our hero leaped upon the other side of 
him just in time to avoid a blow from the second horseman. The 
fellow upon the wounded horse was now called upon to look to 
his own safety from being thrown from his saddle, and La Nuit 
found little difficulty in giving him a thrust that fetched him to 
the ground. By the time this feat was accomplished, the young 
knight was prepared for his other enemy, but on that score he 
was saved all trouble, for that enemy had just fallen beneath the 
weight of the old man’s staff. 

“Look out!” cried La Nuit, as his quick eye caught the move- 


‘ments of the still plunging horse. 


The old man sprang aside just in time to avoid being crushed 
by the furious animal; buat he coald not prevent the horse from 
dashing his heavy foot upon the head of the last rider he had 
fallen. 

“T am sorry for that,” said the old man, “for I hoped to have 
made that fellow confess what this all meant.” 

La Nuit did not reply; but he went to the side of the fallen 
man, and found that the horse had really killed him—the iron 
shoe had penetrated the skull. The first man the pilgrim had 
made sure work of after he had fallen, and the one who had re- 
ceived our hero’s sword, was dead past all redemption, so there 
was none left to tell the secret that lay beneath this deadly assault. 
For some time the two travellers stood and gazed upon the work 


they had done. 

“My old staff is not worthless yet!” at length said the old 
man. 
La Nuit looked up into his face, and the first emotion was ad- 
miration of the prowess the pilgrim had shown, and the next 
was to blame himself for the suspicion he had entertained. Then 
he went off into a wonder about the circumstance that had just 
transpired. 

“I would give much to know what this means,” he at length 
said, half to himself. 

“Why, it must mean that either you or I have enemies—and 


perhaps both of us. Have you any idea of any such ¢” 


“T have no reason to doubt the good faith of ang one, save 
N: a du Ch 7? 

“ Ha! Du Chastel!” uttered the pilgrim, with a quick gleam of 
intelligence. “He it is who has been promised the hand of the 


Lady Isabella de la Carra.” 


Henry la Nuit started as though a dagger had pierced his 
heart, and a deadly pallor overspread his features. 

“Ha! Du Chastel! The hand of Isabella! O, impossible !’’ 

A gleam of light shone across the features of the old man. 

* You love her, then ?” he said. 

“Tt has been my secret, sir pilgrim,” bitterly returned Henry ; 
“but ’tis true. I do love her; but—” 

“But you are not noble enough,” added the old man. 

La Nuit groaned, but said nothing. 

* Come, come, Sir Henry, you are too brave a man to give way 
thus. ’Tis true that Du Chastel has been promised the hand of 
the Lady Isabella, but if she cannot be yours, why should you 


grieve to see her another’s t” 

“ But it is not her choice,” cried the young man. 

“ The noble daughters of Navarre are seldom left to their own 
choice in such matters. But come, we have a mission still unper- 
formed ahead of us. There will still be time to turn your aiten- 
tion to Nandon du Chastel, after that.” 


“ But these bodies ¢” 

‘Let them remain here until we return, and if they are not re- 
moved before that by some passer-by, we will send for them from 
Pampeluna.” 

Henry la Nuit made no further remark, but with his heart 
throbbing more wildly than ever he followed his strange guide 


on through the wood. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A TIE TO BARTE. 
Har an hour’s walk brought the two travellers to the extrem- 
ity of the wood, and here the pilgrim turned out from the road, 


and entered a narrow path that led up to the right, towards the 
mountains. This path lay through a low growth of bushes, with 
here and there clumps of trees, and, in some places, craggy rocks. 
At length a small cot was brought in sight. It was by the bank 
of a little stream, and some orange trees grew in front of it. 
When they reached the little enclosure that surrounded it, the 
pilgrim beckoned for La Nuit to stop. There was an oppressive 
weight upon the youth’s heart—a something that hushed its tu- 
multuous beatings, and made his blood flow more slowly through 
his veins. It was not the thoughts of what had passed, for those 
things dwelt not now in his mind. 


“ Sir Henry,” said the pilgrim, in a low tone, “ put on all your 


fortitude now, and be calm.” 

“But what is it? ‘Tell me!” 

“Follow me, and you shall see.” 

As the old man spoke, he moved on towards the low door. 
There was a strange stillness about the place—a death-like still- 


ness, thought the young man, as he followed on. In a few mo- 
ments more he stood within the cot. There was only one apart- 
meént below, and in that there was a bed. At the head of the 
bed there was a small latticed window, about which clustered a 
mass of running flowers, and through which the soft, balmy 
breeze was now coming. The bed was soft and clean, and upon 
it reclined a female form. She was a woman in the middle age 
of life, and though very pale, yet there were left upon her coun- 
tenance traces of great beauty. Her brow was painfully white, 


and the veins were traced upon i ark, clear lines. Her hair 
was dark where its natural color was left, but the frost-touch was 
upon it, and the silvery streaks were sprinkled plentifully over it. 
She raised her eyes as the pilgrim entered, and they were large 
and dark, and when contrasted with the whiteness of the brow 
and temples, they scemed almost ebon in their hue. There was 
a female in attendance, but at a sign from the old man she with- 
drew. The invalid raised herself upon her elbow, and gazed 
earnestly upon those who had entered, and with a supplicating 
movement, she raised her thin, white hand towards the pilgrim. 

Henry la Nuit gazed upon that pale form until he had almost 
ceased to breathe. The oppressiveness about his heart had in- 
creased, and at that moment a child might have laid him pros- 
trate. Instinctively he moved nearer to the bed, and still more 
earnestly he gazed upon its occupant. What was that impulse 
which was gaining life in his soul? What was that voice which 
whispered so softly to him? What meant that halo which seemed 
to gather so brightly about the head of her upon whom he gazed # 

‘* Henry,” spoke the pilgrim, in a tone that seemed to come 
from some distant spot, “ does not your own heart tell you why I 
have brought you here ?” 

The youth looked not upon the pilgrim, but he still looked 
upon the form that had entranced him, nor could he move his 
gaze from it. A film seemed to be gathering over his eyes when 
he saw her lips move. He bent eagerly forward to catch the first 
sound that should come forth. It came—and it was like the mu- 


sic that sounds o’er the placid lake. 

“O, my child! my child! Come to illumine my death-way, 
and make joyous my last hours of life! O, my child! my dear, 
dear child !” 

One moment the youth listened while these words rang through 
his soul, and then he moved to the bedside, and sank down upon 
his knees. 

“My mother!” he murmured. ‘ My mother!” 

How quietly the truth had found its way to his understanding ¢ 
Had he at that instant been left alone on earth, he would have 
known that he had seen the mother who bore him. The assur- 


ance of the weary pilgrim who lays down his life at the foot of 


the Cross, is not more strong than was his. Within the provi- 
dence of God there is a language between the mother and her 
child which the heart alone can hear, and which the soul alone 
can speak. It is a spirit-voice, low and soft, but yet all-powerful 
in its heavenly music. 

La Nuit bent further over the bed, and felt two trembling arms 
twined about his neck, and again those words were spoken in his 
soul : 

“O, my child! my child!” 

The old pilgrim had sat down in a chair, and he was wiping the 
big tears from his sun-burned cheeks. 

“You are not deceived, Henry,” he said, as the youth looked 
towards him. ‘She is, in truth, your mother. You need not 
fear to let the whole truth into your soul, for there is no shade of 
shame in it.” 

There were some wild murmurings, some hushed responses, 
some tumultuous heart-beatings, and then La Nuit sat down by 
the bedside, and gazed more calmly into the face of his mother. 
O, how holy looked that sweet countenance to him. It was all 
beaming with soul and intellect, and seemed like the presence of 
an angel. It caused no pang to own such for a parent. 

“ And why have I been kept from you?” asked the youth, as 
he held both of his mother’s hands in his own. “ Why have you 


not ere this given me to know that my mother lived 1” 

“ Alas! my child, it was not in my power.” 

“But you knew that I lived *”’ 

“Yes,” replied the woman, while her eye burned with a holy 
light. ‘Yes, my child, and that knowledge has kept me in this 
vale of tears. God has let me live to see this moment, and I 


thank him.” 

“ Ah, and you shall live to see many more such. You shall 
live to see how kind your son can be.” 

A shadowof pain passed over the pale face of the invalid, and 
she drew the hands of her child closer to her bosom. 

“]T must not deceive myself,” she said. “For long and weary 
years, the hand of the destroyer has been upon me, and his work 


is almost done. But I could not die without once more seeing 
you. I begged of this old man that he would grant me that 
boon, and he consented. I can die now in peace.” 


“But you shall not die. Let my presence bring life back to 
you. Live! live! O, for my sake, live!” 

Again that dark shade passed over the woman’s features, and 
she closed her eyes. La Nuit turned an imploring glance upon 
the pilgrim. 

“You need not give up all hope,” said the old man, in a low 
tone. 

“ Ah,” interrupted the woman, opening her eyes, “do not give 
hopes that are only to be crushed. You know the lamp of my 
life burns lower and lower. Would to God I could live for my 


son, but I cannot.” : 
Some moments elapsed, during which La Nuit gazed tearfully 
into the face of his mother. At length she seemed to slumber, 


and the youth turned towards the pilgrim. His features were 
moved by a strong emoticn, and they had a prayerful, imploring 
cast. 

«QO, sir pilgrim,” he whispered, “‘ tell me of my father.” 

But the old man only shook his head, and looked towards the 
couch. 

“Yes, yes,” pursued La Nuit, “tell me of my father now. 
Keep me not here upon such thorns of anxiety.” 

The invalid caught the words, and she opened her eyes. 

[To GONTINUED.] 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
EDITH. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKS. 


There’s many a name I love to hear, 
And many I love to call. 

And many a one to romance dear— 

Yet none sounds sweeter on the ear 
Than Eprrs, of them all. 


It ‘minds me of the olden time, 
When knightly banners flew ; 
Of old St Mark’s cathedral chime, 
When maidens at the matin time 

Bound flowerets wet with dew. 


They brought them to the convent gate, 
The lady Edith's dower, 

And laid them with her robes of state, 

To crown her virgin martyr fate, 
Beneath its pealing tower. 


It minds me of a vow beside 

The Saxon royal spoke ; 
Of her, proud Harold’s plighted bride,* 
Where slept he at the battle-tide, 

And never more awoke. 


But there’s a little fair-haired girl, 
Of wondrous smile and mirth, 
With azure eye and cheek of pearl, 
Who bears this name—nor child of earl 
Could gladden more of earth. 


She came as princely maidens come, 
In robes of ’broidery ; 
Choice treasured in that waiting home, 
Where hope impatient had become 
The angel-guest to see. 


And when glad shouts betokened there 
The advent and the stay, 

Spontaneous gushed the grateful prayer, 

E’en backward turned the heavenly choir 
Who came to show the way. 


One blissfal summer numbers up 
The blossoms of her years; 

Yet not so much of joy and hope 

The past has in its broadest scope, 
As in this one appears. 


And shadows from the future gleam, 
Dear Edith, maiden child, 

That take all forms, and hues, and seem 

Each picturing thee, as some fond dream 
That in the heart runs wild. 


And parents lay the gem aside, 
That shall thy breast become, 

Or jewelled band, in tr d pride, 

That shall, perchance, when thou art bride, 
Flash back the light of home. 


Thus evermore thou dost beget 
Fond fancies, wild and strange, 

And fears that fancies oft beset, 

Which even in illusion met, 
Make solemn interchange. 


But be the fairest pictures drawn 
The longest to endure ; 
And fancies wakened with thy dawn, 
Be real, ere its light hath gone, 
So may thy God insure. 


© Edith, the swan-necked, the betrothed of Harold II. 
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GABRIEL AND MAGDALEN. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


A HAPPY woman was young Magdalen Bernon as she sat very 
busily spinning at her cottage door, and smiling as she thought of 
the fine web of white linen which would soon be hers, the fruit of 
her own industry. Her husband had been gone since the early 
morn to a cattle fair, and as she sat there she thought, “he will 
not be home till sunset, so two good hours for spinning ere he 
arrives.” And faster flew her fingers, and lighter grew her song, 


for a happy wife was young Magdalen—a wife of but two brief 
summers. 


Suddenly as she sat there she heard the sound of a horse’s feet, 
and turning round she saw her husband mounted on his large Nor- 
man horse riding swiftly up to the door. She rose to meet him 
with a smile. “I had not looked for thee, Gabriel, for two good 
hours. What brought thee home so early ?” f 

As he alighted he said, although he did not return her smile, 
“ Art thou not glad to see me home, Magdalen ?” 

“Glad! O, yes,” said she, coming up to him, “but how pale 
thou art! Art sick, that caused thee thus to hasten home? Say, 
Gabriel, art thou ill?” 

She might well ask if he was ill, for his face was pale, and 
there was a sternness in it which almost frightened her as she 
looked up to him. He left his horge standing by the door, and 
laid his hand heavily upon her arm, leading her towards the 
house. 

“ Come in, Magdalen, and I will tell thee.” And they went in. 
“ Now I must tell thee, quickly,’for we must away.” 

“‘ Away, Gabriel? What meanest thou ?” 

_ “ That we must leave our home, Magdalen, our country, every- 
thing dear to us, or else give up our faith, our religion, our God.” 
Magdalen turned pale, and he continued, “ Yes,I learned the 
news to-day; the face of every one I met was sad and gloomy. I 


inquired the cause, and was told of ‘the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. The king is doing his worst—our places of worship are 
to be destroyed, our ministers are commanded to abjure their reli- 
gion or leave their country, children are torn from their parents 
and cast into convents, and, Magdalen, we must flee. How, God 
only knows, for none but ministers are allowed to leave the coun- 
try; a strict watch is kept at the gates of all the towns that none 
escape.” And Gabriel sat for a few minutes in loomy silence, 
as one sits when he has told the whole of a sad tale, and waits to 
hear what the listener may say. 

But Magdalen said nothing ; she sat the picture of despair, with 
her hands clasped, and the tears streaming down her young face. 
At last her husband drew her towards him, and tried to speak 
words of comfort. 

“ We shall never be happy any more, Gabriel,” cried she, in 
her grief. “ What will become of our home, our pleasant home ? 
O, how can we leave it ?” 

Gabriel had but thought of the manner of escape; he had not 
thought how hard it would be to leave the little cottage and all its 
associations, the home of his wedded love, to leave the land of his 
birth, his sunny, beautiful France. His stern, hard feeling had 
been roused when he heard of the tyranny of the king, and his 
conversations with his fellow-cufferers had encouraged these bitter 
thoughts. But now the words of his wife called up all the tender- 
ness of his nature, and the tears began to fall down his sunburnt 
cheeks. However, it was no time to sit and weep. 

“Come, Magdalen, do not weep any more, we may have a 
home yet, and a home as pleasant as this ; for even this would not 
be pleasant, Magdalen, if we could not enjoy it in peace; if to 
possess it we must sell our conscience, give up our religion—is it 
not so, Magdalen? Thou wouldst not that we perjure ourselves, 
even for this home, sweet and pleasant as it is.” 

Magdalen roused herself, brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
lamented no more. It was arranged that they should leave that 
night ; a vessel filled with emigrants was to sail from a neighbor- 
ing seaport town as soon as the wind should be fair. There was, 
to be sure, great difficulty and even peril before them in reaching 
that town ; but the peril must be braved, and they must make the 
attempt to escape, even though they perished in that attempt. It 
may well be believed that they ate but little supper that night, 
and as soon as it was dusk they started with heavy hearts, as we 
may well imagine, but with few words, for they did not wish to 
sadden each other by useless lamentations. 


Thinking that they could pass the guard with greater safety if 
they passed separately, Gabriel told Magdalen that he would tarry 
behind. It needed considerable persuasion to induce Magdalen 
to allow him to do this; but after some time she consented. 
When challenged by the gendarme, she told him she was but 
going to see a sick friend; he thought she was but a woman—a 
pretty one, too—and, more than all, she offered considerable of a 
bribe, so he let her pass unquestioned. She walked on alone, 
expecting every moment to hear the step of Gabriel behind her. 
But Gabriel came not. Still she went on, for why should she 
go back? She knew that if he had not passed the gates in safety, 
he was where no power of hers could benefit him. She shuddered 
at the thought, but hope was still strong within her; he must 
come, he would yet overtake her, she would wait for him a while. 
And so for a while she waited, and then went on again; and so at 
last, sad and sick with hope, and nearly wild with anguish, she ar- 
rived in sight of the vessel which was to take so many persecuted 
ones to another land. 

Here she met with friends who tried to soothe her grief, but she 
would not be soothed ; and not till one, who had once loved her, 
and to whom she now appealed with tears and entreaties, had 
promised to go back and try if he could hear anything of her hus- 
band, did she finally consent to lie down to procure a little rest. 
For a long time she could not sleep; but at length tired nature 
could hold out no longer, and she slept the deep slumber of ex- 
haustion. When she awoke, it was late in the afternoon; all her 
grief and terror came back to her in an instant. She rushed upon 
deck, and what did she see? The blue waters all around her, 
and far away in the horizon the shores of her own loved France! 
The wind had changed while she slept, and fearing to delay 
longer the vessel had sailed. And where was Gabriel, O where ? 
She pressed her hands tight upon her bursting heart, gave one 
wild shriek, and fell fainting upon the deck. 

All that night in wild and bitter anguish she called upon Ga- 
briel ; she feared, she almost knew that he was in the power of the 
persecutors. And she knew, too, that if he was, his fate must be 
torture and death, unless he abjured his religion ; and this she felt 
no power on earth could make him do. No wonder that she 
moaned and wept, and no wonder that her friend, though weeping 
with her, could say but few words to comfort her. 

Swiftly sped the little bark over the blue waters, and by favor- 
ing winds soon reached England, her place of destination. Her 
friends were very king to her.in her exile, but she was heart- 
stricken in her young lifetime, and for a long while she refused 
to be comforted. But she did not die, though for a time life 
seemed to have no pleasure for her. But as time, the great 
assuager of all grief, passed over her, she began to grow more calm 
and resigned ; she bowed her head meckly, and said, “‘ Father, thy 
will be done!” So in her loneliness she toiled on, for she was 
poor, and the labor of ber own hands supported her. But how 
many hours she thought of Gabriel—how many tears she shed for 
Gabriel only. He who saw those tears and read those thoughts 
can tell. As years passed away, and she heard no more from 
Gabriel, she thought he must be dead, and with the conviction 
came a sort of joy. “‘ He is out of the reach of persecution ; he is 
with his God. I shall go to him, but he shall not come to me.” 
So, calm and still, with her faith comforting her lonely way, she 


passed on, doing her daily duties cheered by the hope that when 
she died, Gabriel, her own Gabriel, would welcome her to the 
heavenly kingdom. 

But Gabriel was not dead—alas, not dead! He had been sus- 
pected in his attempt to pass the gates of the town, and on this 
suspicion cast into prison. And here the priests visited him. 
They offered him liberty and life if he would cast away his delu- 
sion, as they called bis faith—if he would enter the one true Cath- 
olic church ; but torture and death awaited him should he refuse. 

But Gabriel was firm ; the priests wasted their eloquence upon 
him—they might as well have talked to his prison walls. He sat 
firm and unmoved when they told him of torture and death, and 
thanked God that his dear Magdalen had escaped their fury. 
Yes, he thanked God that he was alone ; for O, much as he wished 
to see his wife ere he should dic, how could he bear to think that 
the same fate awaited her that now stared him in the face? How 
could her frail form bear up in the prison, threatened with torture 
and death? Even in his deep misery, he found this one cause for 
thankfulness. 

And now his persecutors, grown weary with his obstinacy, as 
they termed it, determined to try another course—they would tor- 
ture their poor victim; what their persuasions could not accom- 
plish, physical pain might do. So they carried him to a room in 
a prison having an iron floor, but no chair, nor stool, nor an arti- 
cle of any kind of furniture, and there they left him, fastening 
him in. As Gabriel stood wondering what would happen next, 
he felt the iron floor beneath him grow hot, and then the dreadfal 
truth rushed upon him—that iron floor would gradually grow 
hotter and hotter, and there was no escape for him ; he must stand 
upon it, the door was fast, windows there were none, excepting 
one in the roof, there was not a chair or stool, he must stand or 
lie upon that floor, even though red hot. O, mercy, what a fate! 
Hotter and hotter it grew ; he stood first on one foot, and then on 
the other, till the intense heat had taken the skin from the soles of 
each. Then he cried aloud in his agony; it was too much for 
mortal strength to endure. Then he heard a voice. “ Wilt thou 
give up thy faith? Wilt thou embrace the true Church? Wilt 
thou call upon the Blessed Virgin?” “Gabriel, Gabriel,” said 
the voice of the tempter within, “say but the words ‘I will,’ and 
thou art free, thy prison doors will open, thy pain be over. But 
if thou art still obstinate, think, O think of thy doom !—hotter, 
still hotter grows the fire beneath thee. Howcan mortal strength 
bear the dreadful agony? Gabriel, say but ‘I will.’” 


He looked up in his great anguish to the window above him, 
and did he see a vision, an angel holding a crown above his head ? 
Did he hear a voice saying, “Blessed is he that endureth unto 
the end, for there is waiting for him a crown of glory?” Then 
again through his prison rang the words, “ Wilt thou give up thy 
heresy, and embrace the one true Church?’ And Gabriel 
answered, “‘ Tempt me no farther, children of Satan! Better is it 
to endure the fires of earth, which can be but for a season, than 
the eternal fires of hell. I pray only to God, the one true and 
holy God ; he will deliver me from your hands.” And the walls 
of his prison echoed to a loud, taunting laugh, and the words, 
“ Die, thou false, base heretic!” and hotter and hotter grew his 
prison floor. 

But Gabriel did not die. No, they tortured him to the very 
brink of death, till haman nature gave way, and he was dragged 
senseless from the dreadful room; but death came not. But he 
was a cripple for life, and his jailor called him the lame heretic ; 
and for years, long years he was imprisoned, and he grew old _be- 
fore his time, and his hair turned gray in his dark, loathsome 
prison house, and his mind grew feeble and childish, and then, in 
his helplessness, they cast him out into the world ; for why should 
they keep him longer? He would do them no harm, he would 
not even now in his feebleness aud weakness apostatize ; let him 
go and take care of himself—and so he went. 

And now the great idea of his soul was to get to England, for 
somewhere in England was his wife, his Magdalen. He found a 
ship sailing for England; he begged for a passage. They pitied 
the poor lame Huguenot, and gave him what he wished; and 
when he arrived in England, they were still kind to him, and took 
care of him. He inquired for his wife, his Magdalen; of course 
they knew nothing about her. But they led him to a coffee-house 
in London kept by a brother Huguenot, and where many emigrants 
resorted, and there he stayed, and of every stranger who came he 
would inquire for Magdalen ; and it was a piteous sight to see the 
look of despair and anguish that passed over his poor wan face, 
when told that they knew nothing about her. 

One day there came a pedier to the house who had come up to 
London to buy a stock of wares for his trade. He with others 
was asked if he knew anything of his wife, his Magdalen. He 
sat and listened to the poor man’s story, but said nothing. He 
did not like to raise false hopes in his heart, and was silent. But 
he knew of a number of French residents in Canterbury who left 
their country in the time of the persecution, and in his rounds he 
sought for the missing wife and found her. He told her of the 
poor Huguenot cripple in the coffee-house in London inquiring 
for his wife, who had made her escape from France years before, 
while he had been detained, cast into prison, tortured and kept in 
bondage for years, till he was old before his time, enfeebled and 
weak. She was a woman in the prime of life, still handsome, 
though in her face were traces of sorrow—but a sorrow softened 
by time and chastened by religion. 

“ What is his name ?” said she, eagerly. “ Why don’t you tell 
me his name ?” 

“ Gabriel,” said he, Gabriel Bernon.” 

She clasped her hands together. ‘My God,I thank thee! He 
is my husband, lead me to him. Old, you say, and feeble! Ah, 
he was young and strong when we parted. Tortured and in 
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prison, do you say he has been? Alas, alas, poor Gabriel! God 
has been merciful to me; why did he leave thee in the hands of 
thy enemies? But yet he is alive, and I thank thee. I will make 
him forget his sorrows, he shall be happy again. 0, let me go to 
him! Let me tell him how I have mourned for him, wept for 
him! ‘Alas, my Gabriel, my Gabriel !” 

Quickly as possible was the journey from Canterbury to Lon- 
don performed, and Magdalen stood at length at the door of the 
coffee-house. She rushed in—what did she see? A poor lame 
man sitting in the chimney corner, gray and bent as with years. 
He turned towards her—did he know her? She knew not; but 
she rushed to him, fell upon his neck and burst into tears. 

“My Gabriel, my Gabriel !—alas, is it thee? Hast thou come 
to me, my beloved ?”’ 

** Magdalen, do I see thee ?”’ at last faltered out the old man. 
‘*Now may I die in peace!” And the tears fell fast down his 
furrowed cheeks. Magdalen could say nothing but “ Gabriel, my 
Gabriel!” After a while she raised herself from his bosom, and 
sat beside him holding his hand, while he looked wistfully in her 
face. 
“Magdalen,” said he, in a broken, feeble voice, “when we 
parted I was young and strong. Look at me now—a poor, feeble 
old man; old before my time by imprisonment and torture, and 
thou art still young. Alas, I shall be but a burden to thee—no 
comfort. My strength I have left in the prisons of France; I 
have brought thee®but my crippled, enfeebled body and my love 
— the love of a poor, childish old man.” 

“ Hush, Gabriel,” said she, gently, “art thou not my husband ? 
I am strong and well; I will work for thee. God will be kind to 
us yet. Thou wilt grow young again as thou growest happy, and 
wilt yet be my brave Gabriel.” 

He shook his head. “Will I ever walk again.on these poor, 
lame feet ‘—will these weak, trembling hands ever be strong !— 
will these gray hairs ever be brown as the locks of thy young 
lover? No,no, Magdalen, God is good, he will take me soon 
to himself. But I thank him that before I die I see thee yet 

She soothed him with her gentle voice, she kissed the poor, 
trembling hands, and said, “ But thou art mine, Gabriel! Noth- 
ing but death shall part us now.” 

“Nothing but death, Magdalen; no prison, no torture.” And 
a shudder passed over his frame. 

“Gabriel, my Gabriel, hard has becn thy lot! They tortured 
thee, my husband !” 

“Yes, Magdalen, but the Lord supparted me. I yielded not to 
the snare of the tempter, and now he has brought me to die with 
thee, Magdalen, my wife.” 

And Gabriel ended his days happily and peacefully with the 
wife of his love. Under her kind treatment, and cheered by her 
affection, he grew to be something like his former self. He was 
almost idolized by his exiled countrymen, as one whose faith had 
been tried by torture worse than death, and by years of imprison- 
ment, but who still remained firm. 

And Magdalen loved the poor, feeble Gabriel as well—ay, with 
a more tender love than she ever cherished towards her young 
handsome lover. He wanted for nothing, she was ever beside 
him, and her sweet, low voice was like music to his ears. 
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THEORY OF ODORS. 


So much has been written on our five physical faculties—sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, and smelling—that it has occupied a large 
rtion of the various published works from the time when print- 
ing was invented. The three senses first named have fairly been 
“written out ;” but not much has yet appeared relating directly 
or indirectly to the others. Mr. Septimus Piesse now gives us a 
theory of the olfactory nerve in distinguishing perfumes. Scents 
appear to influence the smelling nerve in certain definite degrees. 
here is, as it were, an octave of odors, like an octave in music. 
Certain odors blend in unison, like the notes of an instrument. 
For instance, almond, heliotrope, vanilla, and orange-blossom 
blend together, each producing different degrees of a nearly simi- 
lar impression. Again, we have citron, lemon, verbena, and 
orange-peel, Semis a higher octave of smells, which blend in a 
similar manner. The figure is completed by what are called semi- 
odors, such as rose and rose-geraniums for the half-note ; petty 
grain, the note; neroly, a black key, or half-note; followed b 
fleur d’orange, a full-note. Then we have patchouly, sandal- 
wood, and vitivert, with many others running into each other. 
From the perfumes already known we may produce, by uniting 
them in proper proportions, the smell of almost any flower. When 
’ perfumes are mixed which strike the same key of the olfacto 
nerve, no idea of a different scent is produced as the scent dies o' 
from the handkerchief; but when they are not mixed upon this 
rinciple, then we hear that such and such a perfume becomes 
‘sickly,” or “faint,”’ after it, has been in use a short time.—Bas- 


tick’s Annals of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
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WONDERS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The * polypas, like the fabled hydra, receives new life from the 
knife lifted to destroy it. ‘The fly spider lays an egg as long as 
itself. There are four thousand and forty-one muscles in the cat- 
erpillar. Hook discovered fourteen thousand mirrors in the eye 
of the drone ; and to effect the respiration of a carp, thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred arteries, vessels, veins, bones, etc., are neces- 
cont The body of every spider contains four little masses pierced 
with a multitude of holes, each hole permitting the 
passage of a single thread, all the threads, to the amount of a thou- 
sand to each mass, join together when they come out, and make 
the single thread with which the spider spins its web; so that 
what we call the spider’s thread consists of more than four thou- 
sand united.—Christian Freeman. 


> 


It is an old saying, that charity begins at home; but this is no 
reason it should not go abroad: a man should live with the 
world as a citizen of the world ; he have a preference for the 

cular quarter or square, or even alley in which he lives, but 
should have a generous for the welfare of the whole.— 
Cumberland. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. ELMINA F. ADAMS. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


0, Death! thou lurking, ambushed foe, 
Tdvgering near our life-path, oft striking down 
The fairest flowers that love hath consecrated, 
While plants less fragrant are left unscathed. 
A tyrant, thou, but only of the imagination ; 
For, at thy touch, swing back the portals fair, 
That ope the way to heaven! Wise Providence 
Teacheth us thy nature in our nightly sleep; 
And, as the body resteth still in slumber, 

So the soul findeth soft repose in death, 
Till the last trump shall quicken it 
To wakefulness eternal. 


In dreamless slumber thou art lying, 
Pale and pure as the lily on thy breast. 
This is thy work, 0, Death! but not thy triumph! 
For the soul that quickened this cold clay, 
That touched these eyes with tender love, 
And beamed from out their starlit blue, . 
In angel form now blooms in Paradise! 


With overflowing eyes and hearts, 0, God! 
We thank thee for the gracious faith e 
Pervading now our breasts; that antidote for grief, 
Anointing the bowed and saddened soul 
With fragrant balm of hope immortal! 


+ > 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


MARCH TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1753.—Count Rumford (Benj. Thompson), born at Woburn, 
Massachusetts. 
1773.—Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, a distinguished mathematician, 
born at Salem, Mass. 
1805.—Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed King of Italy. 
1850.—Hon. 8. T. Armstrong, a noted printer, died at Boston, 


aged 66. 
MARCH TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1634.—Catholic colony planted at St. Mary’s, Maryland. 
1637.—Ex-Gov. Simon Bradstreet, of Massachusetts, died at 
Salem, aged 94. 
1835.—Gen. Blair, member of Congress, from South Carolina, 
committed suicide at Washington. 
1850.—Lieuts. Bates and Brown, with a boat’s crew, drowned 
in Trinidad Bay. 
MARCH TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
1380.—Gunpowder first used in Europe by the Venitians against 
the Genoese. 
1814.—U. U. frigate Essex, Com. Porter, captured by two 
British men-of-war. 
1846.—American “army of occupation,” under Gen. Taylor, 
took post on the Rio Grande. 
1847.—U. S. frigate Jamestown, loaded with provisions, sailed 
from Boston for Cork. 


MAROH TWENTY-NINTH. 

1315.—Raymond Lully, a celebrated English chemist, stoned 
to death in Mauritania, aged 80. 

1661.—Victory of the Duke of York over Henry VI. of the 
House of Lancaster,—38,000 slain. 

1746.—Carlo Bonaparte (father of Napoleon), born at Ajaccio, 
in Corsica. 

1772.—Emanuel Swedenborg, founder of a religious sect, died, 
aged eighty-three. 

1847.—Vera Cruz surrendered to Com. Perry and Gen. Scott. 

1848.—Col. Van Rensselaer, a distinguished Revolutionary 
soldier, died at Albany, aged 93. 

MARCH THIRTIETH. 

1632.—Canada restored to France by a treaty with England. 

1794.—Act of Congress authorizing the construction of six 
frigates, the commencement of the United States navy. 

1796.—President Washington refused to communicate diplo- 
matic instructions to Congress. 

1806.—Joseph Bonaparte crowned King of Naples. 

1849.—Brescia re-captured by the Austrians under Gen. Hay- 
nau, with great slaughter. 

1853.—Mrs. President Fillmore died at Washington city. 

MARCH THIRTY-EIRST. 

1763,—Dr. Franklin received in person the thanks of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. 

1782.—Joseph Haydn, the famed musical composer, died. 

1814.—Allied sovereigns entered Paris. 

1849.—John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, died at Washing- 


ton city, aged 68. e 
1852.—Tremont Temple, Boston, burned. 
APRIL FIRST. 
1796.—Gen. Bonaparte appointed commander of the French 
army in Italy. : 


1809.—The French, under Caulincourt, defeated the Portuguese 
at Penafield. 
1810.—Emperor Napoleon married the Arch-Duchess Maria 
Austria. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
BOSTON CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 


Ovr city can lay claim to as many charitable societies and in- 
stitutions as any capital in the country ; and considering its num- 
ber of inhabitants as any city in the world. Below we enumerate 
some thirty of these associations, though they do not constitute all. 
It certainly redounds much to the Christian character of the people 
that so many such enterprises are sustained among us. 


AssociaTION FoR THE Rewer or Acep InpicEent Femates. 
Home, 59 Charles Street.—This institution provides a ee 
nent home for respectable indigent American females, of sixty 

rs of age an@ upwards. Applicants must have resided in 
ton ten years immediately preceding their application. 

AsyLum Farm Scnoor ror Inxpicent Bors—Thomp- 
son’s Island.—Boys of from five to twelve years of age, belong- 
ing to the city, received on the payment of full or partial board, 
or may be surrendered up to the institution during their minor- 
ity,—which apprentices them to useful employments. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES—Office, 2 School 
Street.—For the moral and religious instruction of the poor in 
the city. Its ‘‘ ministers at large ” are generally supplied with 
a “ poor purse ”’ to aid such families as they deem expedient. 

Britisu CuaritaB_e Society.—To relieve unfortunate English 
and Scotch emigrants, and to afford them information, assistance 
and advice. Its aid is bestowed in various ways; and the so- 
ciety is the means of doing much good among the needy. 

Cuitpren’s Frienp Socrety—Rutland Street.—A home for 
destitute and neglected children of both sexes. They are re- 
ceived on the payment of full or partial board, or may be given 
up wholly to the care of the institution during their minority. 


_Crty Misstonary Society—Office 96 Washington Street.—To 


diffuse spiritual knowledge among the ignorant and neglected, 
and induce them to attend places of public worship, and send 
their children to Sabbath and day schools. 

Emigrant Socrery—Corner of South and Beach Streets.—To 
give information to emigrants as to the best means of reaching 
their various points of destination, and in other ways to advise 
and assist them, especially in obtaining employment. 

FaTHer.ess and Wipows’ Socrery.—Old and infirm widows 
and very young children are the special objects of attention by 
this society, though it frequently grants aid to others. 

Femate Asritum— Washington, corner of Asylum 
Street.—For female orphan children between the ages of three 
and ten years. 

Femate Samaritan Socretry.—Affords relief in clothing and 
bedding ; also supplies fuel and groceries in some cases. 

Fracement Society.—The attention of this society is bestowed 

rincipally upon the aged, the sick, and young children. It 
| ae ding and garments to such persons as are not able to 
procure things necessary during a period of sickness. 

InpustriaL Associatiox—Rooms, corner of Lynde 
and Cambridge Streets.—To find for respectable women em- 
ployment, such as fine and plain sewing, washing, ironing, etc. 

House or THE ANGEL Guarp1an—North Square.—Its design is 
to afford a temporary home for houseless, homeless, neglected, 
or unmanageable Catholic boys, who, after being instructed, 
may be placed out to suitable trades and occupations. 

Howarp Society.—The object of this society is 
“the relief of the sick and suffering in the city of Boston.” It 
has eighteen almoners, each having the care of a certain section. 


CuHaritaBLe Society.—To relieve respectable destitute 
Irish persons or families during sickness, and aid them to ob- 
tain employment. 

Lyrxe-1n Street.—Is what its title im- 
ports, being a hospital “for the reception of married women 
who may need the benefits of the institution, which shall be 
afforded at as low arate as may consist with its interest and 
existence.” Free beds are furnished in certain cases. 

Massacuvsetts InstituTioN ror TEACHING AND TRAINING 
Ip1ors—Located on First Street, South Boston.—Is a charity 
strictly of the character which its name imports. 

Massacuusetts CHARITABLE Erp anp Ear InFirMaRY— 
Charles Street.—Out-door patients may apply at the infirmary 
every day except Suaday, at 11 A.M., for gratuitous treatment. 

Massacuusetts Geverat Hosritar—Blossom Street.—Pa- 
tients admitted to free beds, or on the payment of full or par- 
tial board. 

Mepicar Disrensary.—For the free medical treatment of the 
deserving poor. It appoints a physician in each ward of the 
city, to attend to every case brought under their notice. 

Frienp Societr—Sales-room 305 Washing- 
ton Street, corner of Temple Place.—Provides employment in 
needle-work for destitute females at reasonable prices. 

Penitent Fematp Rervce—Rutland Street.—For the recep- 
tion and care of such females as desire to be reclaimed from a 
course of vice. 

Perkins INSTITUTION AND ASYLUM FOR THE 
Buixp—Located at South Boston.—Young blind persons of 
good moral character admitted on board. Indigent blind per- 
sons, belonging to Massachusetts, are admitted free. 


Soots CuaritaBie Socrery.—To aid the families of Scotch 
emigrants during sickness, and until employment can be ob- 
tained for them. 

Szaman’s Arp SoctetTy—Mariner’s House, North Square.—Its 
objects are, to assist in relieving sick and disabled seamen, and 
their suffering families. 

Society For arpinc DiscnHarcep Convicts—Office 11 Corn- 
hill.—Its objects are to aid and provide employment for dis- 
charged convicts. 

Society FoR THe PREVENTION OF 16 
Franklin Street.—Its object is to inquire into and remove the 
causes of pauperism, and discourage street-beggary by obtain- 
ing employment for the poor. 

Tsurorary Home ror Destituts’ Cu1tpren—24 Kneeland 
Street.—A free temporary home for young children of both 
sexes until they are adopted, or are of suitable age to be ap- 
prenticed, or placed in families to be brought up. 

Warren Street Cuarer.—lIs a free chapel for the poor, and 
has connected with it a sewing circle, which makes up clothing 
for the poor children belonging to the Sabbath school. It main- 
tains free evening schools for adults, and minors of both sexes. 


Wipows’ Socrstr.—For relieving poor infirm widows and aged 
single women of good character. ‘No persons considered ob- 
jects of this charity who are not natives of this city, unless 
they have resided in it ten years.” 
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CAMDEN AND AMBOY RAILROAD. 

Below we furnish our readers with a view of the railroad depot 
at South Amboy, N. J., a beautiful route to Philadelphia, travel- 
led over by so many thousands during the summer, as the steam 
route to Amboy from New York, giving some thirty miles of wa- 
ter, thereby rendering this route less monotonous than the Jersey 
City route. This railroad company was chartered and incorpo- 
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ELEVATED RAILROAD TERRACE FOR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


privilege to increase it to $5,000,000; the provision was that it 
should terminate at some point on the Raritan Bay. South Am- 
boy was selected, and to that point it was directed. Until Sep- 
tember, 1833, the carriages were drawn by horses. At that time 
steam locomotives were adopted, and have been in use ever since. 
South Amboy is most delightfully situated, looking out upon the 
broad ocean, and bounded by Staten Island and the Raritan Bay. 


rated February 4th, 1830, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, with 


The invigorating breeze that greets the river-bound Philadelphian 
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STEAMBOAT LANDING AT SOUTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


A 


| 


Hill 


[For description, see page 201.] 


is wely refreshing and acceptable The company have on this 
end of the route two fine steamers, the John Potter and J 
Belknap, both well commanded, and both commodious and ele- 
gantly furnished. During the year 1852, the number of passen- 
gers who passed over this send 


six thousand, giving an aggregate amount of receipts of one mil- 
lion three hundred and eighty-three thousand three hundred and 
cents. 


eighty-five dollars and fifty- 


was eight hundred and twenty- - 
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MISS AGNES ROBERTSON. 


The unprecedented sensation produced by the perform- 
ances of this lady at the Boston Museum, has surpassed 
any similar public emotion within our recollection. She 
arrived in ton without any prefatory puff, and was 
quite unknown to us by reputation. On the day followin 
her first appearance, the “ Transcript” suddenly announce 
tho discovery of a» “new star” in the theatrical hemi- 
sphere, and since that time, for nine consecutive weeks, the 
theatre has been so besieged that the New York Herald, a 
few weeks since, states that ‘by the engagement of Miss 
Agnes Robertson, in Boston, the manager has reaped fif- 
teen thousand dollars. The interference of the police hav- 
ing been demanded to prevent the overcrowding of the 
avenucs of the parquette, the mayor has put in force a city 
ordinance to that effect.” We may safely add, that the 
appearance of this lady in Boston will leave a deeper im- 
pression than that of any actor or actress who has visited 
us for a long period. Miss Robertson was born in the 
city of Edinburgh, Scotland, in the year 1833. She is 
therefore in her twenty-first year. Her first appearance be- 
fore the public took place in her native city, in 1844, 
then being eleven years of age. She sang at a series of 
concerts, Scotch melodies, exhibiting so much purity of 
voice and infantine grace, that large and fashionable audi- 
ences were attracted to these entertainments. In 1845 she 
first played the characters in which Clara Fisher had once 
been so celebrated. In 1848 she accepted an engagement 
in Dublin, and leaving behind her the reputation of the in- 
fant prodigy, became, although not more than fifteen, the 
leading favorite in her present style of performance. From 
Dublin, she returned to Scotland in 1849, and was the 
guiding star of the Glasgow Theatre, when Mr. Charles 
Kean, having become the manager of the Princess’ Thea- 
tre, in London, immediately offered Miss Robertson an en- 
gagement in that metropolis. In the fall of 1850, she made 
her appearance before a London audience, as Nerissa, in 
the Merchant of Veniceo—Mrs. Kean (Miss Ellen Tree) 
acting Portia. The Queen was, by accident, present on 
the occasion, and expressed herself so infatuated with the 
beauty, elegance, and brilliancy of the new actress, that 
she sent for Mr. Charles Kean, who officiates as manager 
of the Royal Theatrical performances, and suggested that 
for the future, Miss Robertson should always appear at 
Windsor Castle, on those occasions. From this moment 
she became the fashion in London. She was presented to : 
the Queen, and the royal favor was lavished upon her. The bes 
society now coveted her presence, and she was one of the West 
End belles of the season. At this juncture, the Earl of H——, a 
we of great wealth, became deeply attached to Miss Robertson. 
heir marriage was publicly announced in the London press, 
and produced much sensation in the aristocratic ranks of tho 
English nobility. When the earl had obtained the reluctant con- 
sent of his family, he proffered his hand to Miss Robertson, who, 
to the universal astonishment, refused the alliance. This circum- 
stance was the “town talk” of the city for many months, during 
which the lady was still pursued by the Earl of H—— with una- 
bated ardor. The — of her noble suitor were suddenly 
checked by the report that she had married a gentleman to whom 
she had been for many years attached, and had immediately sailed 
for this country. Miss Robertson, who still acts under her maiden 
name, is under the middle height, but formed in a perfect mould 


of beauty. A more faultless figure never inspired the pencil of a | 


Raphael, or guided the chisel of a Canova. Her face is regular 
in feature, and sparkling with intelligence and expression. A 


daguerr otype by Meade, of New York, and an excellent likeness | 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS ROBERTSON. 


by Whipple, of Boston, have furnished our artist with the por- 
trait which we append to this biographical sketch, for the partic- 


ulars of which we are indebted to the Court Journal and the | 
| walk are intended to occupy both sides of Broadway, connected 
| at the upper and lower termini by a continuous track, forming an 


Theatrical Reeord, of May, 1852, London. We know of no 
standard or criterion whereby to judge of Miss Robertson as an 
actress, since her school of performance is so peculiarly her own. 
Somehow the Museum appeared precisely fitted for the successful 
bringing out of this lady’s role, and we venture to say that no 
other house in New York, or Boston, could have done her equal 
justice. Miss Robertson does not attempt anything in which she 
is likely to “‘ come tardily off.” She knows her forte, and does not 
permit herself to be enticed out of her latitude. It will be a long 
while before the theatre-going public of Boston will forget ‘‘ Bob 


Nettles,”’ and we know that it will be most gratifying to all who | 


have seen her, to learn that she will return to this city for another 
short engagement among us. Mr. Kimball, of the Boston Mu- 
seum, deserves our thanks for having introdued this charming 
actress to a Boston public, and for the usual chaste character of 
the fine performances at his favorite establishment, which have 
won him golden opinions from our citizens. + 


THE FALLS OF TALLULAH. 

The scenery of Georgia is among the finest in the New 
World. The sketch, given below, is that of the splendid 
Falls of Tallulah, twelve miles from Clarksville. They 
are formed by the Terrora, a small stream that rushes 
through an awful chasm in the Blue Ridge, rending it for 
several miles. This ravine is a thousand feet in depth, and 
of similar width. Its walls are gigantic cliffs of dark 
granite. The heavy masses piled on each other in the ut- 
most confusion sometimes shoot out, overhanging the 
yawning gulf and threatening to break from their seemingly 
frail tenure, and throw themselves headlong into the dark 
depth. Along the rocky, uneven bed of this dark abyss, 
the infuriated Terrora—or in the beautiful and expressive 
language of the Indians, “‘ The Terrible ”—frets and foams 
with ever-varying course. The most familiar point of ob- 
servation is from the Pulpit, an immense cliff that projects 
far into the chasm. From this position the extent and 
depth of the fearful ravine, and three of the most beautiful 
of its numerous cataracts, is obtained. Deep and unutter- 
able are the emotions of the beholder as he first gazés on 
the scene we are attempting to portray. He is filled with 
admiration as he ventures, clinging to some object for sup- 
port, to approach the edge of the projecting crag, to fathom 
with half-averted eye, the terrific chasm. A point some 
distance up the stream commands another familiar view, 
and thence a somewhat dangerous path leads to the bottom 
of the chasm. Many visitors, and among them, ladies, are 
induced by curiosity and love of novelty to make the descent. 
The position gained affords the grandest conception of the 
extent and depth of the gulf. 


ELEVATED RAILROAD. 

We present on p 200, a view after the style of the 
roposed Elevated Railroad for New York city, designed by 
Mitr, Wickersham, for Broadway. The plans for construct- 
ing an Elevated Railroad, in Broadway, heretofore pre- 
sented, have all possessed some grossly objectionable fea- 
ture, that rendered them impracticable in benefiting this 
world-renowned thoroughfare. Some glaring impossibility 
has always suggested itself, to counteract whatever valu- 
able idea each plan might contain. Had these projects 
been more suggestive of real improvement, and less fanciful 
in their details, the public would not have been so ready to 
exclaim against all plans for a railroad in Broadway. In 
this plan it is proposed to build a railroad, and an addi- 
tional sidewalk, over the present one, elevated to the level of the 
second story, and projecting in the form of a balcony, supported 
by columns planted on a line with the curb. This road and side- 


endless railroad. The cars are intended to be run on the outside 
of the upper terrace, directly over the line of iron columns, so 
that the entire weight will be supported by their agency—thus re- 
lieving of all pressure from the weight of the cars the entire 
structure where it spans to the building. The cars will be drawn 
by horses, until some of the new plans are more fully developed 
for propulsion by atmospheric pressure. The stairways, for easy 
access to the upper terrace, can be arranged in the inside of the 
buildings. These landings would soon come to be known by the 
names of the occupants of the premises, as “‘ Genin’s Landing,” 
“ Brooks’ Landing,” ete., ete. This publicity will amply repay 
those through whose premises the landings may be reached. The 
design is considered entirely feasible, and finds many ardent 
supporters among the people of the metropolis, and the frequent- 
ers of this great thoroughfare. 


VIEW OF TALLULAH FALLS——-LADORE CASCADE—GEORGIA. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY FRIEND. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Along the west the stormy red 
Burned blackest gaps, afar and near— 
Across the coverlid of snow 
We saw the shadows come and go, 
But no one to his neighbor said 
His saddest fear. 


Peered from his hole the bright-eyed mouse ; 
The winds were blowing wild and wide— 
Up the bleak sand the tide ran white 
And icy as the full moon’s light, 
And in his lonesome hollow house, 
The brown owl cried. 


We knew her care, her pain was o'er, 
We knew that angels led the way, 
Yet wept, and could not choose but weep 
The while we saw her go to sleep 
For the long night that falls before 
The eternal day. 


A patch of starlight glimmering through 
The window, stood beside her bed, 
But ere the solemn time had worn 
To the white breaking of the morn, 
It faded off. Alas, I knew 
That she was dead. 


I put my hair before my eyes, 
And all my soul to serrow gave— 
My only comfort was to know 
That she no longer saw my woe— 
All heaven was gone out of the skies 
Into the grave. 


From off the windy threshing floors 
The dust in golden flaws was blown, 
The cock crew out, flail answered flail, 
And limbs of apples red and pale 
Beside the open cottage doors, 
Together shone. 


They kissed me, saying I must know 
How sober plenty smiled for me, 
But round my mortal life there lay 
And shall do till my dying day, 
Thy still and awful shadow, O 
Eternity. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE EMIGRANT’S CARRIAGE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tun marquis of Saverne belonged to a family distinguished for 
its loyalty and gallantry. He had served with distinction in the 
army, but, at the commencement of the French revolution, had 
been some years in retirement, a widower, and devoted to the ed- 
ucation of his only child, Cecile. His hotel was a stranger to the 
gaicties of Paris, as his honorable yet benevolent life was to the 
almost universal corruption of manners. He sympathized with 
many of the revolutionists, at first, though too devoted a friend 
to the altar and the throne to raise a hand against the reigning 
monarch. When terror seized upon the hearts of the loyalists, 
and they began their memorable exodus, the marquis remained 
in Paris, hoping for better times. 

“I blame no one,” said the marquis, speaking of the emigra- 
tion, “ but I have always thought that a soldier could die with 
honor only beside his standard—and our standard was the king. 
God judge those who abandoned him !” 

After the execution of Louis he lingered still in Paris, hoping 
for a revulsion of popular sentiment—and besides, feeling that, 
in the course of nature, he had not many years to live, he did not 
wish to see his property, the sole provision for his daughter, ut- 
terly sacrificed. For his chances of security he reckoned on a 
name never associated with any oppression of his fellow-men, and 
the rather connected with deeds of arms that shed glory on the 
oriflamb of France; on the modest retirement in which he lived, 
and on the devotion of afew humble friends. These friends, 
now become important to the fallen noble, were, firstly, his stew- 
ard, Walter Germain, an old man, devoted body and soul to the 
service of his master ; secondly, the steward’s son, Pascal, a car- 
riage-smith, a popular man in his quarter, and under deep obliga- 
tions to the marquis. This young man, Pascal, had been very 
dissipated, and had, in early youth, contracted a passion for gam- 
bling which had well nigh broken his father’s heart and brought 
himself to the verge of ruin. The marquis had stood between 
him and the anger of his father, had paid his debts, enabled him 
to marry the girl he loved, and set him up in business. He was 
believed to be completely reformed, and the marquis felt that he 
could rely on him in any emergency. Another fast friend of the 
old nobleman was a young painter, named Eugene Leclerc, whose 
father had served in the marquis’s regiment, and whom, on being 
left an orphan, he had adopted and educated. A revolationist 

from principle, like the Girondists, young Leclerc continued to 
act with the dominant faction long after it had commenced to dis- 
grace itself by sanguinary excesses at which his soul revolted, 
because he saw in this line of conduct the only means of saving 
the lives of such men as his benefactor. His devotion to the 
latter was rendered more ardent by a secret attachment to his 
daughter. Another humble, but now powerful friend of the mar- 
quis; was Mr. Apollo Belvy, an artist’s model, who had married 
a woman formerly a chambermaid to the late marchioness, and 


now a blanchisseuse, or washerwoman, with a prosperous run of 
custom. 


After all his hesitation the marquis finally perceived that a 


longer stay in Paris would be fatal. The reign of terror, that 
dread epoch of French history, had commenced. To be a noble 
was to be suspected ; to be suspected was to be dragged before 
the revolutionary tribunal ; to be arraigned before that tribunal 
was certain death. Themarquis accordingly, through the medium 
of his steward, Germain, quietly converted his property into cash, 
though at a ruinous sacrifice, so deplorable was the condition of 
the money-market. His capital now consisted of six hundred 
thousand francs in gold and his wife’s diamonds worth about the 
same sum. He gave orders to Pascal to build him a strong, plain 
carriage, with secret hiding-places for his money and jewels—and 
he relied upon Eugene Leclerc, now commanding a company in 
the battalion of the Louvre, and awaiting orders to march against 
the Austrians, to procure passports for himself and daughter un- 
der feigned names. All things being prepared for flight, he now 
waited for the occasion to leave France until better days had 
dawned upon his country. 

From what trifling accidents spring the most important events 
of our lives! We have said that Madame Belvy exercised the 
honorable calling of a washerwoman. Among her clients, or, 
perhaps we ought to say first among them, Madame Belvy reck- 
oned no less a personage than the terrible Maximilian Robes- 
pierre, the dread and ruthless wielder of the destinies of thou- 
sands. No one who has read Lamartine’s Girondists, or any of 
the memoirs of that period, can plead ignorance of the habits of 
this terrific character. Unlike the sordid sans-culottes, his asso- 
ciates, Maximilian went to his work of death the best dressed man 
in Paris—his linen got up with extraordinary care, his white vest 
spotless, his bouquet ever fresh and fragrant. Now it happened 
that Mrs. Belvy, in turning out the lining of Robespierre’s vest- 
pockets preparatory to immersing the garment in the washtub, 
discovered a paper forgotten by the wearer. With some little 
apprehension, for the autograph of Robespierre was fate, the 
poor woman read the paper, and found it a list of the persons 
Robespierre was preparing to denounce—and the list was headed 
by the name of the marquis of Saverne. She flew to the marquis 
and apprised him of the discovery. Her husband, also informed, 
instantly went in search of Eugene Leclerc, and the latter hasten- 
ed to his benefactor with the necessary passports. Pascal, the 
carriage-smith, apprised of the argency of the crisis, collected his 
shop-hands and wheeled the vehicle he had just completed into 
the court-yard of the marquis’s hotel—and there, at dead of night, 
assisted his father and the marquis in stowing away the rouleaux 
of gold and the caskets of jewels, after which he retired, having 
taken a cordial leave of the fugitive noble. 


The marquis stood in his ancestral hall that he was soon to 
leave forever ; his daughter was beside him in a travelling-dress, 
and with them remained Captain Leclerc and the old steward. A 
single lamp burned on the centre-table. 

“ You have not forgotten my pistols ?” said the marquis. 

“No, monsieur,” said Leclerc; “they are loaded and in the 
pockets of the carriage—two brace—and a couple of balls in each 
barrel. - I will go with you to the barrier, and see you safely past 
the guard.” 

“ Farewell, then, old friend,” said the marquis, pressing the 
hand of his old steward. ‘“ Good days will come—I shall return 
to France, to Paris, and you shall never have reason to repent 
the benefits you have conferred on me.” 

“can never repay what you have done for me and mine,” 
faltered the old man. 

“No more,” said the marquis, in a tone that trembled with 
emotion. ‘Now put out the light—I can find the way in the 
dark.” 

The lamp was extinguished, and the fugitives moved towards 
the door. Suddenly it opened, and a glare of light flashed on the 
eyes of the astonished group. A municipal officer, ragged and 
ruffianly, with the fatal revolutionary cockade in his hat, and fol- 
lowed by a file of savage armed men advanced, and in a harsh 
voice exclaimed : 

“In the name ef the law I arrest the ex-marquis of Saverne.” 

With a piercing cry, that rang through the vaulted hall, Cecile 
fell motionless at her father’s feet. 


In a lower hall of the palace of the Luxembourg, which was 
then used as a prison, stood two men; one of them was the mar- 
quis of Saverne, the other the old steward Germain, who had 
awaited there his master’s return from the revolutionary tribunal. 
The attitnde of the noble was erect and soldierly; the steward 
stood before him, bowed less by years than by grief and appre- 
hension. 

“ My faithful friend,” said the marquis, “ it is all over.” 

“ Condemned !” cried the steward. 

The marquis smiled. “My arrest was my sentence,” said he. 

“0,” cried the steward, “if I only knew the name of the vil- 
lain who denounced you. Iam old, but I have a brave son, and 
at least you shall not die unavenged.” 

“Speak not of that,” said the marquis, “but rather of my 
child. It is not death I fear—I have confronted it too often in 
the service of France. But my poor Cecile, be a father to her, 
Germain, when I am no more.” 

“I swear it,” said the old man, solemnly. 

“ She will have no other friend in the world,” said the marquis, 
with a faltering voice. 

“ You forget Captain Leclerc,” said the steward. 

“Do not breathe his name,” cried the marquis, angrily. 

“ What!” exclaimed the steward. “It cannot be possible that 
your suspicions fasten on him, your adopted son, as the author of 
your arrest !” 


“ Whom can we trust in these evil days ?” answered the mar- 
quis, with a melancholy shake of the head. 

“ But he exerted all in his power to save you,” said the stew- 
ard, earnestly. “In his despair he supplicated, menaced and even 
defied your judges !” 

“ How!” cried the marquis. 

“T saw him challenge one,” pursued the steward. “ He fol- 
lowed him through the erowd, heaping the most opprobrious epi- 
thets upon him, and seeking to provoke him to combat. Heaven 
grant that a new misfortune may not flow from his fary !’’ 

“ Amen!” replied the marquis. “And Heaven forbid that I 
should be unjust to any one. But time passes, and since I can- 
not once more press my daughter to my heart, I wish at least to 
write to her, to bequeath to her my last blessing. This night of 
anguish and fatigue has exhausted my strength, and I must have 
a little sleep, for I would not appear before my butchers with a 
pale cheek and sunken eye. Have you obeyed my instructions ? 
Have you brought my old uniform ?” 

“Tt is there in your room,” replied the steward. 

“Tt is well,” said the marquis. ‘“ Wearing that uniform in 
which I have so often braved death and defended France, which 
has never been disgraced by cowardice and treason, I will march 
to the scaffold like an honest man.” 

“If Heaven were just—” 

“ Hush, Germain, do not murmur against Providence. Good 
night. Stay here, for I must see you again before they take me 
to the guillotine.” 

The old man was left alone to mourn over the fate of the mar- 
quis, and to rack his brains with conjectures as to the author of this 
calamity. His solitude was intruded on by the entrance of a young 
man, who came from one of the inner rooms. 

“ Hallo! jailor! turnkey!” shouted the new comer, “ where 
are you all ?” 

“ Hush !” said the steward, reproachfully—*“ you will disturb 
my master.” 

“« And who is your master ?” asked the young man. 

“The marquis of Saverne.” 

“Poor old gentleman! He is doomed to the fate from which 
I have escaped.” 

“ And who are you, sir, pray?” inquired the steward, looking 
on the stranger with some interest. 

“ My name is Luceval, and I am a portrait painter by profes- 
sion. I was once the favorite of the nobility, but since the sans- 
culottes have come to taking heads, my occupation is gone. They 
do it by wholesale—I was only a retail trader.” 

“ But you spoke of the marquis of Saverne—how did you learn 
his fate 

“T heard it before the revolutionary tribunal. He was de- 
nounced as an intended emigrant.” 

“ And who was his accuser ?” 

“ While I was examined before the committee of the section, a 
man, pale, haggard, panting, his brow covered with sweat, came 
in and declared that the marquis of Saverne was about to leave 
France.” 

“His name! his name!” cried the steward, clenching his hands. 

“‘ My dear sir,” said the painter, “‘ when a man is about to com- 
mit an unparalleled act of scoundrelism he always does it anony- 
mously. But his features are impressed upon tly memory—his 
cowering figure, his false look, his trembling lips and constrained 
smile.” 

While the artist spoke he pulled a letter from his pocket, and 
taking out his pencil, made a rapid sketch and handed it to the 
steward, saying, carelessly : 

“There you have the fellow. A study for Judas Iscariot.” 

The old man gazed upon the sketch as if there were a strange 
and fatal fascination in the lines. His brow contracted, the mus- 
cles of his face quivered, he sank upon ao seat, still holding tho 
paper, that trembled in his hands, close to his eyes. 

“ You recognize a likeness ?” said the artist. 

“I do,” replied the steward, in a hollow voice. It was the 
portrait of his son, Pascal, the man whom the marquis of Saverne 
had saved from ruin. 

Pascal had only apparently reformed. He had given up the 
wine-cup, but the frightful passion for gaming had never been 
abandoned fora moment. All his earnings, all his borrowings, 
were lost at cards and dice. Utterruin stared him in the face. It 
was at this juncture, that he assisted in concealing the marquis’s 
money in the carriage. A hideous thought flashed throngh his 
mind as he was thus engaged. If the marquis was prevented 
from flying, might he not seize upon the gold? He fled from the 
presence of his father and his benefactor to denounce the latter to 
the revolutionary tribunal. The motive for his treason now flashed 
upon the mind of his wretched father. The painter would have 
inquired the cause of the effect produced by the sketch, but he 
was at that moment summoned by the jailor, and was too glad 
to leave his prison to permit his thoughts to dwell on a subject of 
mere curiosity. 

“ Pascal, my son, an assassin !”’ groaned the old man, “and I 
the author of his being! And in his infancy when I saw him 
feeble and weak, when I trembled for his life, I passed whole 
days and nights in prayer to God that he would take my life and 
spare his. Ishould have prayed Heaven to strike him dead. I 
should have strangled him in his cradle. And why this crime ? 
why? To gain possession of the gold confided to our care. O, 
shame, eternal shame for us! But I must not suffer suspicion to 
rest upon another. I shall have the strength to confess all to 
the marquis—he must not carry to the grave the thought that 
poor Eugene, the brave, the faithful—hark ! I hear the clash of 
arms. They come to seek him, and I cannot shield him with my 
body.” 
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Rushing to the marquis’s room he opened the door, and saw 
him buried in a profound and tranquil sleep. 

“* He sleeps calmly,” thought the steward. “‘ Wretched Pascal ! 
you will never more know sleep like this. His uniform lies upon 
the chair—what if I—Heaven be thanked for the thought. At least 
there is hope.” 

The old man entered the room precipitately and closed the 
door, just as Pascal, furnished with a permit, came into the hall 
with the jailor. He came to inquire after his father, whom he de- 
scribed as an infirm old man, and a young woman, his own wife, 
whom he expected to find there. 

In a few moments the escort came to conduct the marquis to 
the scaffold. The old steward, disguised in his master’s uni- 
form, and concealed in his military cloak, came forth and surren- 
dered himself. Pascal shrunk away from the sight of the bene- 
factor he had destroyed, and concealed himself till the mournful 
procession had gone forth. Then, as he stole into the light once 
more, the voice of the marquis calling for his father, broke upon 
his ear. The truth flashed at once upon his mind, and uttering a 
wild cry, he fled from the prison. 

A moment afterwards the marquis emerged into the gloomy 
hall, and was about to call for the jailor, to ask after his steward, 
when the voice of his daughter struck upon his ear. She was ex- 
postulating with the jailor. She had learned the fatal truth, had 
broken away from her friends, and rushed to the Luxembourg to 
embrace her father and die with him. But it was not so ordained. 
The jailor mistook her for the young woman whom Pascal had 
inquired after, and supposed the marquis to be the old man he 
had described as his father. So he admitted her sullenly, for he 
was sleepy and worn out, and said, in a drowsy tone: 

“There’s your father, take him away with you, and make 
haste.” 

“ Take him away ?” eried Cecile, in astonishment. 

“ Of course,” said the jailor, peevishly. ‘ He’s not a prisoner, 
ishe? O, be ina hurry, wont ye? Your husband has just been 
here !” 

“My husband ?” exclaimed Cecile. 

“Yes, yes, your husband! He gave me the permit. Now be 
off with you.” 

“ Sir,” said the marquis, “this is a mistake, and I cannot—” 

“ Hush !” cried Cecile. ‘ Must we go then, citizen ?” 

“Go, yes !” bellowed the jailor. ‘Do you suppose I want a 
heap of useless people here? And now the citizen Saverne has 
gone to be shortened, I must arrange his room for a new comer.” 

“Gone!” muttered Saverne, as the truth flashed upon his 
mind. “ And my uniform disappeared. O, Germain! Germain ! 
I, I must see him instantly.” 

“Hush, father, in the name of Heaven!” cried Cecile, in 
agony. , 

At this moment the air vibrated to the strokes of a heavy bell. 

“ That’s the signal,” cried the jailor. “ Good night to the ex- 
marquis.” 

Saverne was about to speak. 

“For pity’s sake, dear father,” whispered Cecile, ‘not a word ; 
not a word, for your poor child’s sake ; you cannot save him, and 
I should lose my all—come !” 

“ Yes, go along,” cried the surly jailor. “It is as hard to get 
you out, old fellow, as to get the other in. Go along with you, 
and don’t show your faces here again !” 

So saying, he pushed them along before him till they were out 
of the prison, and the gates locked behind them. 


Pascal had fied from the prison towards the fatal place of death, 

but the crowds that passed thence through every avenue told him 

_ that he was too late. Horror-stricken as he was, the fixed idea 
of robbery did not forsake him ; and calling one or two men with 
whom he was acquainted, he went to the hotel Saverne, and 
thence dragged the marquis’s travelling carriage into his own 
yard. Then he dismissed his assistants, locked his gate, and 
went into his sitting-room, from the windows of which he could 
contemplate his ill-gotten treasure. 

“ There it is,” he muttered, “in my possession. It seems as 
if I had been dreaming, and I can hardly realize that I am now 
awake. The marquis—too glad to have saved his life—and O, at 
what a cost !—will never dare to claim this treasure. Ere this he 
must be far from Paris. This wealth is mine! mine! Iam no 
longer Pascal, the wretched mechanic, the obscure, despised man 
—I am rich. And do people ever inquire how the rich man, who 
scatters gold by the handful, gained his money? No, he is rich— 
that answers all questions. For him all honor and respect—shame 
and woe to the man who has nothing! While I am alone I will 
go and examine my treasure.” 

A hand upon the door-lock made him tremble like an aspen-leaf. 

“ Who goes there ?”’ he almost shrieked. 

“Tt is only me,” said Pascal’s wife, as she came in. 

Pascal sat down sullenly in a corner. His appearance startled 
his wife. 

“ Good Heavens! what is the matter with you, Pascal?” said 
she. ‘“ You are deadly pale. Are you unwell ?” 

“No,” replied the wretch. 

“ But certainly you are in some trouble. Wont you tell me?” 

“ I—I want nothing but peace and quiet, and I can’t find ’em,” 
said the wretched man. “ What is the matter with you? What 
do you come here for ?”’ 

“To keep you company,” was the simple answer. 
“You might have saved yourself the trouble. Leave me! 
‘Isn't it bed-time 
“ Bed-time !” cried the wife, in astonishment, “why, we haven’t 
had supper yet.” 


“ Yes, supper-time,” muttered Pascal, “that’s what I meant to 
8a 

cf Everything is ready, my dear, only I’m afraid everything’s 
cold. Sit up to the table.” 

Pascal drew his chair to the table. ‘‘ What did you set three 
plates for?” said he, surlily. 

“T expected your father.” 

“My father !” shrieked Pascal, trembling violently. 

“©, God! don’t look at me so, Pascal,” cried the wife, “‘ you 
terrify me. Were you not to bring him with you ?” 

“ He will not come,” said Pascal, in a low voice. 

“ What ?” cried the wife, surprised. 

“ He will not come!” cried Paseal, stamping his foot. “Take 
away that plate! Take it away! It’s killing me. Sit downnow.” 
He tried to eat, but pushed away his plate. “I thought I was 
hungry, but I can’t eat a morsel. I’m thirsty though. Drink! 
drink ! brandy! if I could only stupefy myself!” 

“©, Heavens!” cried the wife, “I hope at least that your 
father—” 

“That word again!” shouted Pascal. ‘Do you want to drive 
me mad? Silence! Take away the things and go to-bed !” 

“ And you ?” 

“T shall go to-bed late. I’ve gota carriage to repair. In a 
word, I want to be alone. Do yon hear me ?” 

As Henrietta rose from the table she glanced out of the window 
and her eyes fell upon the travelling-carriage. 

“ That carriage,” she exclaimed ; “ how came it in our yard ? 
There is gold concealed in it—you told me there was to be when 
you were making it.” 

“« Silence !” cried Pascal. 

“ A traitor denounced the marquis,” cried Henrietta, “ and the 
carriage is inour yard; how came it there? Explain it—I insist 
upon an explanation. Prove that my husband is not a traitor 
and an assassin.” 

‘Be silent !” said Pascal. 

“ Silent, and we dishonored ?” cried his wife. ‘ You have de- 
stroyed your benefactor.” 

“ The marquis is not dead,” said Pascal, with hesitation. 

“ Not dead! yet he was sentenced. Who, what saved him ?”’ 

“I know not,” faltered Pascal, growing paler and paler. 

“You lie! Your agitation and paleness betray you. The 
marquis has fallen, and it was you who destroyed him.” 

“0,” cried Pascal, “this is enough to make an angel mad. 
Speak lower! would you raise the neighborhood against me? I 
tell you the marquis is saved—is alive and breathing.” 

“Let your father come and assure me you are innocent and I 
shall believe him.” 

“‘ My father,” said Pascal, shuddering convulsively. 

“ Why is he not here ?” 

“Peace! peace!” implored Pascal. 

“ Because he knew your crime?” 

“ Silence !” 

“ Did you fear he would curse ?—nay, perhaps he has cursed you 


already !” 
“ Silence !” yelled Pascal, rushing upon her; “or my fury—” 


*“O, mercy!” cried the wife, with a sudden impulse of fear, 
and falling on her knees before the uplifted hand of her husband. 
She was saved from violence by a thundering knock at the door. 

“ Who goes there ?” cried Pascal, with the alarm of guilt. 

“ Citizen Pascal !’”’ shouted a voice. 

“ It is the voice of Belvy.” 

“ What ho!” shouted Mr. Apollo Belvy. “ Open your door.” 

“ Rise,” said Pascal to his wife, dragging her to her feet. “ Dry 
your eyes—let not a word escape you.” 

“Do you fear that I shall denounce you?” said his wife. “I 
have too great a horror of traitors.” 

“ Are you going to keep me all night in the street ?’’ shouted 
Be ne moment,” said Pascal, wishing to temporize. 

“IT come on behalf of the Committee of Public Safety.” 

At that formidable name Pascal opened the door, and bowing 
his head to admit the passage of his towering plumes, in stalked 
the six feet eight of the famous artist’s model, Mr. Apollo Belvy, 
in his gorgeous uniform of drum-major of the battalion of the 


Louvre. 
“‘ Stop outside there with the horses,” said the artist to the per- 


son he left in the street. ‘ Confound it!” said he, fretfully, ad- 
dressing Pascal, “‘I thought you were asleep.” 

“ And is that the reason you made such a noise ?” 

“ Citizen,” replied Apollo, “when I strike for my country I 
strike hard—especially when I come to do a friend a service.” 

“A service!” cried Pascal, doubtfully. 

“ You were not,” said the drum-major, “aware of the superb 
customer you kept waiting in the street. It was the republic, my 
boy—the republic itself, one and indivisible.” 

“ What does that mean ?” asked Pascal, surlily. 

“ Humble as I am, my boy,” said the artist, with proud humil- 
ity, “ I am sent on an extraordinary mission—that is to say, we 
are sent—that is to say, Captain Eugene Leclerc is sent as envoy 
extraordinary to the army of the Rhine, and since I accompany 
him, it amounts to the same thing. He must be on the road in 
five minutes.” 

What's that to me ?” 

“ Wait,” said the drum-major. ‘ We wanted a carriage. Ha! 
said I to myself, here's a chance to do a favor to neighbor Pascal. 
He’s hard up for money—(you know you’re always hard up for 
money, my boy), you’re not a sociable fellow, by any means, 
quite the reverse—but still I have no objection to do you a good 
turn. In a word, thanks to my recommendation, the committee 
of public safety determined to give you the preference, and here’s 
the requisition.” 


“T must furnish you—” stammered Pascal. 

“With your best carriage,” interrupted the artistic drum-major. 

“ You were too kind,” said Pascal, bitterly. 

“You'll be paid in assignats, government paper.” 

“T know it.” 

“You would have gold, would you?” cried the drum-major. 
“Fie! hard money’s aristocratic. Assignats for republicans. 
You'll only lose ninety per cent. on the bills.” 

“ Hear me, Belvy,” said the carriage-smith, “I’d full as lief 
you’d given the job to somebody else.” 

“It’s teo late now,” said the drum-major. 
and horses are at the door.” 

“ But you cannot force me.” 

“Excuse me, my dear boy, if you resist the requisition I shall 
be under the painful necessity of denouncing you to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal.” 

“ Curses !’” muttered Pascal, as he led the way into the car- 
riage-yard. 

The carriage smith pointed out every vehicle but that of the 
marquis. The drum-major made objections to each. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to look elsewhere,” said the smith. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” said Mr. Apollo Belvy, with an affa- 
ble smile ; “I’ve had one in my eye from the very first,” and he 
laid his hand on a wheel of the marquis’s carriage. 

“Bat that is too large,” stammered Pascal. 

“ All the better for that, my boy.” 

“ Too heavy.” 

“Tt wont upset. No more—I take it.” 

“You can’t have it.” 

“ Captain Pascal, I take it in the name of the committee of 
public safety and the French republic, one and indivisible.” 

“ But this carriage is promised,” cried Pascal. 

“ Give another in place,” said the inflexible drum-major. “ Our 
country before all.” 

“Tt will take four horses.” 

“ We'll have six.” 

He threw the gate of the yard open as he spoke, and a postilion 
led in four horses all harnessed, which Apollo assisted him to at- 
tach to the carriage. 

“ All right!” cried the drum-major, taking his seat. ‘Mount, 
postilion !” 

“‘Malediction!” cried the baffled traitor, dashing his head 
against the wall as the carriage drove out of the court-yard at full 
speed. 

One hour afterwards it passed the barrier safely with the mar- 
quis and his daughter, Leclerc and Apollo, safely stowed inside. 
For some days they travelled together, but when they approached 
the French army Eugene and the drum-major left their friends to 
join the troops, and the marquis pursued his way to Germany 
which he reached at last in safety. 

Let us retarn to Paris and go back a little to the point where 
Germain left the palace of the Luxembourg to enter the fatal cart 
that was to convey him to the place of execution. He carefully 
concealed his face in his military cloak. The other victims, his 
companions, were exposed to the gaze of the unfeeling rabble, 
who sported with their misery, hooted and insulted them on their 
passage. At length the cart came to a halt from an obstruction 
in a narrow street. A ruffianly fellow approached the cart and 
climbed upon the wheel. 

“ Who is this aristocrat,”’ said he, ‘who is ashamed to show 
his face to an honest citizen? Let’s see if we know him.” 

And he tore away the cloak that shrouded the features of 
Germain. 

“ How is this?” he cried. ‘‘ This is citizon Germain, the father 
of Pascal, the carriage-smith, as good a sans-culotte as any in the 
section. Here’s some foul play, citizens! They’ve dressed up a 
good republican in the uniform of an aristocrat, and are going to 
murder him.” 

The crowd began to murmur, and a determined band followed 
the cart to the place of execution. Here, while they allowed the 
others to ascend the scaffold, they insisted that Germain should 
be remanded to the revolutionary tribunal. This seemed merely 
like a brief respite, for to aid the escape of one of Robespierre’s 
victims was, of course, a capital offence. Yet, by one of those 
strange caprices, or rather by one of those momentary impulses 
of feeling which swayed, sometimes, even the revolutionary as- 
semblies, when Germain had confessed his noble scheme of self- 
sacrifice, and gloried in the act, his life was spared—and, with a 
severe rebuke from Robospierre, he was set at liberty, while the 
most vigilant search was made for the marquis. We have seen 
how the latter escaped. 

Pascal soon learned that his father was alive, but not from his 

own lips—he never saw him more. His wife, apprized of his 
treason to his benefactor, fled from his roof and sought protection 
of the old steward. Pascal passed a few wretched days in Paris, 
and then joined a body of recruits on their march to the army of 
the Rhine. He meta better fate than he deserved, for he was 
shot in the first engagement that occurred after he joined the 
army. 
The old steward lived to witness the.return of his beloved mas- 
ter, when peace was restored to his country, and to rejoice at the 
wedding of Colonel Eugene Leclere and Cecile Saverne—misfor- 
tunes having softened the prejudices of the lady’s father, and 
taught him that a gallant French officer, though a parvenu, was a 
fitting mate even for the daughter of a French noble. 


“The postilion 
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Never attempt to do anything that is not right. Just as sure 
as you do you will get into trouble. Sin always brings sorrow 
sooner or later. If you even suspect that anything is wicked, do 
it not until you are sure your suspicions are groundless.—Henry. 
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INSTITUTE 
AT TARRYTOWN. 
The view which we 
give herewith of this 
nstitution is taken 
south of the monu- 
ment: which has re- 
cently been erected 
for the purpose of de- 
Signating the spot 
where Major Andre 
was captured. The 
institute has been in 
successful operation 
for several years, and 
ranks among the first 
literary institutions of 
the day. Mr. A. New- 
man is its principal, 
and the proprietor of 
the establishment. 
The 
composed soli 
marble from the Sing- 
sing quarry, with a 
aite foundation. 
it is eight feet square 
at the base, and nearly 
thirty feet in height. 
The corner stone—in 
which was deposited a 
box containing anum- 
ber of very interesti 
documents—was lai 
ou the Fourth of July, 
by Col. James A 
ilton, with ap- 
propriate and very in- 
teresting remarks rel- 
ative to the occasion ; 
after which the assem- 
blaze, comprising sev- 
eral thousand persons, 
proceeded to a grove 
near the spot, where 
a stage and seats had 
been prepared, and lis- 
tened with intense in- 
terest to the following 
exercises :—Prayer b 
Rev. P. P. Sandford, 
D. D., Reading of the 
Declaration of Inde- 
ndence by Rev. J. 
. Ferris, and an elo- 
uent oration by Jas. 
. Brady, Esq., of » 
New York. On the 
7th of October last the monument was dedicated to the cause of 
freedom in the following manner :—Prayer by Rev. A. P. Reed, 
dedicatory remarks, full of interest and pathos, by Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, Governor of the State of New York, and a thrilling 
oration by Hon. Henry J. Raymond, of New York. Immediately 
after these exercises a public dinner was given at the Irving 
House, Tarrytown, Gen. Aaron Ward, of Singsing, presiding. 
Several toasts were proposed and replied to with talent, and deep 
interest was manifested by all present. The monument bears the 
following inscription: “On this spot on the 23d day of Septem- 
ber, 1780, the spy, Major John Andre, was -captured by John 
Paulding, Isaac Van Wort and David Williams, all natives and 
inhabitants of this county. History has told the rest. The pco- 
ple of Westchester county have erected this monument, as well 
to mark the spot rendered memorable by an event of the highest 
importance in its consequences to the welfare of the country, as 
to testify their respect for the memory of those honest men who, 
by their integrity and patriotism, baffled the arts of a spy and the 
plots of a traitor; thereby rescuing the United States from the 
most imminent peril.” 


-cool, simple and silent. 


TARRYTOWN INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK. 


GREEK AND MAHOMEDAN CHURCHES. 

The following lel of the Greek and Mahomedan Churches, 
drawn by an Englishman, is placing the Mosque in a new and cred- 
ible lig ht, and serves to teach us that charity for the Moslem we 
never have yet known :—“ We doubt whether there is any British 
traveller or resident who i: not conscious of the superiority—archi- 
tectural, moral and spiritual—of the Mosque over the Greek 
Charch ; no obtrusive priesthood is there, no noise, no obvious 
superstition. The structure is beautiful; the courts spacious, 
There is the reservoir in the midst for 
ablution ; and within there may be some venerated copy of the 
Koran, some valuable lamps, and traces of decoration on the 
walls, but in the utmost possible remoteness from image worship. 
The houseless poor may sleep on the matting of the Mosque ; the 
aged may retire there for quiet, and even the children may play 
in the marble courts. It is the home of the spirit, where every 
one may come to steep himself in spiritual influences without hin- 
drance or intervention, and where a sweeter incense of charity is 
forever floating round than ever arose from a gold and silver cen- 
ser of the Greek worship.” —TZvibune. 


STEAMSHIP 
JOHN L. STEPHENS. 
This fine steamship, 
which is of the first 
class, was built ex- 
ressly for the Pacitic 
ail Steamship Com- 
pany, and design to 
run from Panam. to 


dimensions, is two 
hundred and eighty- 
five feet six inches in 
length, while her beam 
measures sixty-six 
and a half feet amid- 
ships, tapering at each 
end. A remarkable 
peculiarity in the con- 
struction of this vessel 
consists in the fact, 
that she has guards 
projecting over her 
sides, somewhat on 
the plan of our river 
* steamboats, by which 
the great breadth of 
beam noticed is ob- 
tained. This large 
breadth produces a 
wonderful improve- 
ment in the deck ac- 
commodations for 
assengers, rendering 
t vastly more agree- 
able and spacious 
than usual on board 
of any modern vessel. 
Her promenade deck 
is two hundred and 
eighty-five feet and 
six inches in length, 
and her upper berth 
deck has three hun- 
dred and fifty commo- 
dious berths, fore and 
aft, with wide gang- 
ways between each. 
There is an extensive 
suite of baths for the 
accommodation of 


ngers, which can 
G supplied with hot 


m or cold water in a mo- 
ment. Thereare two 
stee decks, the 


lower, or berth deck, having five hundred and fifty berths built 
athwartships, with ample ventilating —— between each. 
The ship was designed by Mr. Aspinwall, and built by Messrs. 
Smith & Dimon, the well known shipbuilders of New York. The 
machinery was furnished by Messrs. Stillman & Allen, of the 
Novelty Works, New York. She is fitted out with Pierson’s pat- 
ent steam condenser, an invention designed for the purpose of 
supplying passengers, crew and machinery with fresh water. 
The advantages of this arrangement are obvious, since the injari- 
ous effects of salt water upon machinery are well known to all 
engineers. It has long been an established fact that American 
builders could produce the fastest steamers ; but until lately there 
has been a want of strength and power for safety in our steamers 
that has led the travelling public to prefer to employ the English. 
This is no longer the case, as is proved by the steamer, of which 
we present an engraving below. Our builders now produce, not 
only the fastest, but the strongest steamships that float; and the 
specimens of our naval architecture, found in every latitude and 
on every wave, elicit the admiration of the world, and are lasting 
monuments of genius and enterprise. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE SULTAN. 

On pages 196 and 197, we present two large engravings, rep- 
resenting the two monarchs of the old world, now so bitterly ar- 
rayed against each other. Nicholas, with his staff, at a military 
review, and the Sultan, and his body-guard, proceeding to 
Mosque—the first at St. Petersburg, the latter at Constantinople. 
The public attendance of the Sultan, at Mosque, is held to be a 
sacred duty, sanctioned by long custom; and when he proceeds 
thither, as our picture represents, it is in fall state and with much 
ecremony. On the other hand, the scene which represents the 
Emperor, is no less characteristic; he seems to be only at home 
in the saddle, and surrounded by military pomp and show. At 
the base of each picture will be seen the emblematical arms of 
the two monarchs—the crescent and the double-headed eagle. 


> 
+ > 


CHINA. 

Letters from China state that the pirates on that coast are more 
than usually bold, numerous and successful. They have lately 
succeeded in capturing sundry junks and Portuguese lorchas, 
freighted with valuable cargoes. The “Fortuna,” an English 
brig, whilst lying at anchor with junks, which she had in convoy, 
was taken and rifled by these sea-rover's, carrying off with them a 
‘handsome shipment of opium, piece goods, etc. On receiving 
intelligence of these dzpredations, the war-steamer “ Hermes” 
went in pursuit of the marauders, and succeeded in destroying 
one West-@past boat and twenty-four Amoy junks. There are 
fourteen others now prowling about, and the steamer is still 
cruising for them. 


> 


Counrositizs From Jaran.—Com. Perry, commanding the 
Japan expedition, recently sent to the President of the United 
States a large box, containing various specimens of Japanese 
manufactures. The President has deposited them in the National 
Gallery (Patent Office), says the Sentinel. The box in which 
they were transmitted is of camphor-wood ; the top of it the cross- 
grain of the tree, handsomely inlaid with brass. The lock is of 
peculiar construction; the key, a four-corned one, fitting in a 
quadrangular pivot. 
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SPLINTERS. 


. The St. Louis Mercantile Library Institution is in a very 
prosperous condition, and owns a library of ten thousand volumes. 
. The St. Nicholas Hotel, at New York, since its enlarge- 
ment, can accommodate a thousand guests and not crowd them. 
. Henry Adams, late candidate for congress in the northern 
district, Vermont, died lately in the Brattleboro’ Insane Asylum. 
. Would the Cuban authorities dare to seize an English or 
French steamer, as they did the Black Warrior? We guess not! 
..+. The czar has been obliged to pass a law to prevent his 
subjects from mutilating themselves to avoid military service. 
.... The “ Victories of our Navy ”—a beautiful series of paint- 
ings, in panoramic style, continue on exhibition at Amory Hall. 
. Judge Bronson denies the statement given by the Evening 
Post of his views on the Nebraska Bill ; he endorses that measure. 
. About 600,000 pounds of tobacco were lately purchased by 
a firm in Missouri, at prices ranging from $4 to $6 per hundred. 
. Mr. Baudier, a New York pilot, was carried to Liverpool 
in the ship Antarctic, where the Liverpool pilots gave him a dinner. 
. Park Benjamin has been very successful with his lectures 
in Philadelphia. He possesses every requisite for a lecturer. 
..+» Mrs. Sinclair is to leave San Francisco on the first of 
June, and it is said she will play an engagement in London. 
.+++ Madame Jumel, the wealthy second wife of Aaron Burr, 
who obtained a divorce from him just before his death, is in Paris. 
.«. The Himalaya steamship, the largest in the world, lately 
made the run from Gibraltar to Malta, 1000 miles, in 74 1-2 hours. 
. Theamount of ice cut in the vicinity of Boston, by the vari- 
ous ice companies during the past winter, is about 270,000 tons. 
«es It is stated that Mr. La Farge has determined to rebuild 
the Metropolitan Hall in New York, recently destroyed by fire. 
..+. It is again said that gold is found in abundance in Canada. 
The locality is in the neighborhood of Lake San Francis. 
. It is reported that the hull of the Great Republic is to be 
converted into a steam frigate on the order of a foreign house. 
. Two suicides occurred in one day last week in Lowell— 


‘SPRING TIME. 

After a winter of unparalleled vicissitudes, of very warm and 
very cold days, alternate frost and thaw, of calms and hurricanes, 
snows and rains, rendered tragic and memorable by a series of 
terrible shipwrecks and casualties, we have at last entered the 
fairy realm of Spring, that delightfal but with us capricious sov- 
ereign. Garden violets have blossomed in sheltered nooks, and 
soon the beautiful wild violet will print its delicate outline on the 
tender grass. Bluebirds, those delightful heralds of Spring, true 
to their vocation, have appeared among the still unclothed 
branches of the trees ; casual robins have made their appearance, 
too, and it is said that the frogs have been piping their somewhat 
monotonous chant of gladness. 

All this is encouraging ; we shall soon see the twigs of the elm- 
tree feather with the embryo foliage, the common will put on its 
garniture of green, and the plash of the fountains begin to be 
refreshing. ‘Thank heaven, we have one spot where something of 
nature refreshes the eye of the citizen. Want of room and the 
exigencies of commerce have combined to deprive Boston of the 
rural aspect it wore many years ago, when the cows used to pas- 
ture on the common. We believe the citizens have yet an ab- 
stract right to pasture cows on the common, but the city fathers 
have defeated its exercise by prohibiting the keeping of cows at 
all. To be sure, this privilege entailed some disadvantages ; it 
was quite unpleasant for a city belle to be chased from the “Great 
Tree” to Beacon Street by the “ cow with a crumpled horn !” 

Of course, on review days the “ milky mothers ” were banished 
from their pasture ground, but it would have been a grand idea to 
have: taught them to stand fire! How it would have enhanced 
the glory, and added to the illusion of the sham-fight, to have 
seen the cows representing the enemy’s irregular light cavalry, 
and stand a sweeping charge from the summit of Fox Hill. 
Fancy the sabres of Col. Wright’s dragoons carrying terror 
through the horned ranks—the stampede of the terrified animals, 
the hurry of their flight, the tufted tails whirling aloft in perplexed 
agony! But the cows are gone !—gone, too, are the many gar- 
dens that once diversified the face of Shawmut. There is no 
room in Boston for gardens or trees, now. Here and there a stray 
horse-chestnut rears its dense pyramid of green against a brick 
house, but there are not many of these left. The glorious com- 
mon, however, compensates for much. 

But though gardens have been banished from the city, gardeners 
still live; for there are citizers who raise small crops of flowers, 
and even vegetables in verandahs and on balconies. Your propri- 
etor of half a dozen pots is quite an agriculturist, and is very apt 
to be a member of the agricultural society. All honor to those 
enthusiasts! May they have fine growing weather—may their 
bean-vines ascend to the eaves of their dwellings! Though it is 
rather unpleasant to be walking in a new coat under a balcony 
where one of these gentleman gardeners is watering his pots, and 
a muddy stream is filtering down upon the unconscious passer-by. 
Each of these gentlemen fancies himself competent to carry on 
an extensive garden, and can calculate profits to a fraction. 

He says to himself, if six inches square of earth yields ten pods 
of string beans, how much will an acre yield? Alas! if he at- 
tempts to carry his theory into practice, he will find even arithme- 
tic a deceptive science ; and will learn, to his cost, that if a quar- 
ter of an acre yield a profit of ten dollars, fifty acres will yield 
minus—a very curious result that many a gentleman farmer has 
arrived at by experience. 
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CUBA AND THIS COUNTRY. 

We rejoice at the decided and manly tone which President 
Pierce has assumed, touching the insolence of the Cuban author- 
ities, as exercised towards American commerce. In the first 
place, it is ridiculous to permit any European power to hold 
the key to our southern commerce, and actually to control a 
large portion of our seaboard ; but when we add to this that the 
power that thus claims dominion on our coast, is continually in- 
sulting our flag, and interfering with our merchant-marine, never 
losing an opportunity to scorn the one and annoy the other, it is 
a little too much for good nature to endure. Cavil as much as 
we may, Cuba must sooner or later belong to this country, and 
the longer our government endures the insults of Spanish menials, 
the longer it demeans itself. No other government in Christen- 
dom would patiently allow a debased, cruel and piratical people 
to hold a fortress on its seaboard, capable of shutting up its com- 
mercial resources. We opine that the time is at hand, and that 
“ manifest destiny ” must do its work. 


+ 


Boston Licut Dracoons.—This favorite corps of citizen 
soldiery held their anniversary festival on the 23d ult., at Union 
Hall. The occasion was characterised by.a reunion of a most 
delightfal and pleasing character, everything passing off with a 
liberal, whole-souled spirit, such as is ever evinced by this well- 
organized and thoroughly-drilled corps. Col. Isaac H. Wright, 
the commander, is a man of large experience, and a true gentle- 
man and soldier. 


+ 


Musicat.—A poor, uninstructed youth, a sand-heaver on the 
river Arno, is now making a gfeat sensation at Florence. Ros- 
sini has heard him.sing, and declares he is the finest baritone he 
ever heard. 


Onrrvary.—Rev. Alexander Young, D.D., recently died in 
this city. Dr. Young was one of our most popular and talented 


clergymen. He was 54 years of age. 


A ugavr Loss.—The loss by the burning of the Marquette 
iron works, Lake Superior, is nearly $50,000. 


BOHEMIAN CRYSTAL KNIVES. 

Among the various novelties prepared for the new year, says a 
Paris correspondent of the Journai of Commerce, and in which 
the shops of Paris abound, the prettiest I have seen are the bril- 
liant porcelain establishment of Bourlet, 14 Boulevard Poisson- 
niere, where may be found the rarest and finest specimens of 
Sevres and other French china. There are fruit knives of Bohe- 
mian crystal; the blade is of white crystal, and the handle a 
happy mixture of white and blue, or white and claret colors. 
Hitherto silver knives have been thought indispensable for fruit ; 
but this crystal novelty is likely to supersede them ; they are not 
only an ornament for a dinner table, but are more easily kept 
clean and bright than silver. 
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MATCH AGAINST TIME. 

In 1753, the Duke of Queensberry, then Lord March, made a 
match to convey a letter a certain number of miles within a given 
time. Even the most knowing ones of the day deemed the thing 
impossible. His lordship, however, enclosed his letter in a cricket- 
ball, and stationing in a large circle twenty young fellows, who 
were good hands at catching, made them throw it from one to 
another for the appointed period; at the expiration of which, the 
ground being measured, the distance that the ball had been made 
to travel was found to exceed, by nearly one fourth, the stipula- 
tions of the wager. 


MARRIAGES. 


- In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Amos Richardson to Miss Maria Bar- 
ber. both of Saugus. 

By Rev. Mr. Miver, Mr. Hugh M. Case to Miss Eliza A. Chapman 
i Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. James Brown, Jr., of Glasgow, Scotland, to Miss Anna 

isa Bates. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Horatio Blood to Miss Mary E. McIntire. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowé, Mr. Allen McLean to Miss Ann McKenzie. 

At Oakland Place, Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 8. F. Pratt te Miss 
Clara B. Roulstone. 

At East Lexington, by Rev. Mr. Parker, of Boston, George H. Taylor. M. D., 
of New York, to Miss Annie Senee. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr . William H. Hall to Miss Rebecea F. 
Ficker, both of Danvers. 
x.’ ~ vo , by Kev. Mr. Lawrence, Mr. John Curtis to Miss Sarah Lydia 

ic 

At Manchester, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Francis Choate, of Essex, to Miss 
Martha Brown. 

At Eountnsten, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Nathaniel H. Brooks, of Salem, to 
Miss Elizabeth C. Carter. 

At Ciinton, 4 Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. Franklin B. Harrington to Miss Eliza 
W. Lawrence, of Lunenburg 
2 > Berlin, by Rev. Mr Whittemore, Mr. William R. Patch to Miss Mary C. 

ullard. 
At Hinsdale, by ae Mr. Clark, Mr. Jonathan H. Haskins, of Amherst, to 


DEATHS. 


In this eity, Mrs. Jane J. Hurd, 44; Miss Emeline D. Carlisle, 24; Mrs. 
Nancy, wife of the late Nathaniel Hooper, 90; Mr. | ag Reeves, 43; Miss 
Mehitable Herring, 67; Mrs. Sarah 8 W. Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Franklin Thompson, 28; Mrs. Sarah 8. Knight, 30 Miss Susanna 
Carroll, 17; Miss Charlotte Langdon Mackay, “ai; Miss Catharine Mart, 21; 
Rev. Alexander Young, D. D., 54. 

At Charlestown, Henry J., son of Rufus and Mary Holbrook, 18; Miss Mar- 
tha Ann Caldwell, 20: Mrs. "Mary Walker, 81. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Esther G. Mes: inger, 60. 

At Somerville, Widow Mary Pope, late of Kennebunkport, Mi 
~~ Lynn, * Susan F., daughter of Samuel P. and Susan biome, formerly 

Boston, } 

At Washington Village (Dorchester), - Elizabeth G. Walker, 43. 

At Lexington, Mr. Nathan H. Reed, 48. 

At Wilmington, Mr George W. Keniston, 41. 

At Randolph, Lieut. David Burrell, 85. 

At Fall River, Capt. Joseph Dunning ; Mr. Jonathan Brownell, 2d, 28. 

At Pittsfield, Mr. Thomas Pixley, 77. 

At North Prescott, Mr. Horace J. Hunt, 27. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mrs. Elizabeth Laighton, 8T. 

At New Durham, N ii., Mr. Ebenezer Jenkixs. 89. 

At South Berwick, Me., ‘Mr Dearborn Jewett, 88. 

At Stamford, Conn., Mrs. Sarah Weed, 93. 

At Tuscaloosa, Ala . Gen. Thomas D. King, brother of the late Hon. William 
R. King, Vice President of the United States. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE MIRROR OF LIFE. 


BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


Ay, here is the mirror— where the face 

That once looked out—with its childish grace, 
The laughing eye, and brow of snow, 

And cheek with the morning’s rosy glow, 
Hair with the sunbeam’s golden light, 
Caressing a neck of snowy white. 


O, fied from the mirror is that face, 

And its airy flight I may not trace ; 

But another as sweet—the same, I ween, 
Though o’er it a mystic change hath been ; 
The laughing eye hath a liquid fire— 

The heart within was its funeral pyre. 


Sweet sixteen—I remember it well— 

On the mirror’s reflection I loved to dwell; 
The bird of hope would his pinion plume, 
And found within too little room ; 

Love was asleep mid its dewy flowers, 

Still was it yearning to try its powers. 


The fruit forbidden—the heart must taste, 
Amid the visions of fancy placed ; 

My world was bathed in its Eden dew, 
And many an Adam just as new. 

Alas, that the foolish heart must stray, 
And love, like the serpent, Eve betray 


The mirror again gives back to me 

The joyous face of the bride to be; 

But the light of that eye could never bless— 
It sprang from a heart of tenderness ; 

There was mind enthroned on the lofty brow, 
But heart in the flushing cheek below 


Mind and heart to a woman are 

But fairy gifts their peace to mar; 

O, better to be the giddy thing, 

In the pool of fashion to whirl and sing, 
Than be like the nightingale, only born 
To sing with a breast against the thorn. 


Another face in the mirror see, 

With its stamp of utter misery— 

The bride of a year, but lovely still, 

As the lily, wet in the night-dew chill, 
And tears of sorrow have dashed away 
The rose that bloomed on her bridal day. 


Once more from the mirror gleams a face, 
And its chastened beauty I love to trace; 
For the soul that looks from the humid eye, 
Is filled with a mother’s ecstasy ; 

And, pressed to her heart, is a little one— 
The bud that sprang from a bosom lo e. 


As the clinging clasp of these arms enfold, 

The mother feels there’s love untold; 

Though lover and friend might her heart betray, 
She feels that one fountain will ever play ; 

And the child that sprang like a lotus there, 
Will cheat her heart of its deep despair. 
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STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES 


NEW SERIES.—No. IX. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


MINERVA—PALLAS ATHENA. 


Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, was the daughter of Jupiter. 
She was said to have leapt forth from his brain, mature, and in 
complete armor. She presided over the useful and ornamental 
arts, both those of men—such as agriculture and navigation, and 
those of women—spinning, weaving and needle-work. She was 
also a warlike divinity; but it was defensive war only that she 
patronized, and she had no sympathy with Mars’s savage love of 
violence and bloodshed. Athens was her chosen seat, her own 
city, awarded to her as the prize of a contest with Neptune, who 
also aspired to it. The tale ran that in the reign of Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens, the two deities contended for the possession 
of the city. The gods decreed that it should be awarded to that 
one who produced the gift most useful to mortals. Neptune gave 
the horse ; Minerva produced the olive. The gods gave judgment 
that the olive was the more useful of the two, and awarded the 
city to the goddess ; and it was named after her, Athens. 

There was another contest, in which a mortal dared to come in 
competition with Minerva. That mortal was Arachne, a maiden 
who had attained such skill in the arts of weaving and embroidery 
that the Nymphs themselves would leave their groves and foun- 
tains to come and gaze upon her work. It was not only beautiful 
when it was done, but beautiful also in the doing. To watch her, 
as she took the wool in its rude state and formed it into rolls, or 
separated it with her fingers and carded it till it looked as light 
and soft as a cloud, or twirled the spindle with skilful touch, 
or wove the web, or, after it was woven, adorned it with her 
needle, one would have said that Minerva herself had taught her. 
But this she denied, and could not bear to be thought a pupil 
even of a goddess. “Let Minerva try her skill with mine,” said 
she ; “if beaten, I will pay the penalty.” Minerva heard this and 
was displeased. She assumed the form of an old woman, and 
went and gave Arachne some friendly advice. “I have had 
much experience,” said she, “and I hope you will not despise 
my counsel. Challenge your fellow-mortals as_you will, but do 
not compete with a goddess. On the reece, rr you to 


ask her forgiveness for what you have said ; and as she is merci- 
ful, perhaps she will pardon you.” Arachne stopped her spinning, 
and looked at the old dame with anger in her countenance. 
“Keep your counsel,” said she, “for your daughters or hand- 
maids; for my part, I know what I say, and I stand to it. Iam 
not afraid of the goddess ; let her try her skill if she dare venture.” 
“She comes,” said Minerva; and dropping her disguise, stood 
confessed. The Nymphs bowed low in homage, and all the by- 
standers paid reverence. Arachne alone was unterrified. She 
blushed, indeed; a sudden color dyed her cheek, and then she 
grew pale. But she stood to her resolve, and with a foolish con- 
ceit of her own skill rushed on her fate. Minerva forbore no 
longer, nor interposed any further advice. They proceed to the 
contest. Each takes her station and attaches the web to the beam. 
Then the slender shuttle is passed in and out among the threads. 
The reed with its fine teeth strikes up the woof into its place and 
compacts the web. Both work with speed; their skilful hands 
move rapidly, and the excitemerit of the contest makes the labor 
light. Wool of Tyrian dye is contrasted with that of other colors, 
shaded off into one another so adroitly that the joining deceives 
the eye. Like the bow, whose long arch tinges the heavens, 
formed by sunbeams reflected from the shower,* in which, where 
the colors meet they seem as one, but at a little distance from the 
point of contact are wholly different. 

Minerva wrought on her web the scene of her contest with Nep- 
tune. Twelve of the heavenly powers are represented, Jupiter, 
with august gravity, sitting in the midst. Neptune, the ruler of 
the sea, holds his trident, and appears to have just smitten the 
earth, from which a horse has leapt forth. Minerva depicted her- 
self with helmed head, her xgis covering her breast. Such was 
the central circle; and in the four corners were represented inci- 
dents illustrating the displeasure of the gods at such presumptu- 
ous mortals as had dared to contend with them. These were 
meant as warnings to her rival to give up the contest before it was 


too late. 
Arachne filled her web with subjects designedly chosen to ex- 


hibit the failings and errors of the gods. One scene represented 
Europa deceived by Jupiter under the disguise of a bull. Encour- 
aged by the tameness of the animal, Europa ventured to mount 
his back, whereupon Jupiter advanced into the sea, and swam 
with her to Crete. You would have thought it was a real 
bull, so naturally was it wrought, and so natural the water in 
which it swam. She seemed to look with longing eyes back upon 
the shore she was leaving, and to call to her companions for help. 
She appeared to shudder with terror at the sight of the heaving 
waves, and to draw back her feet from the water. 

Arachne filled her canvas with similar subjects, wonderfully 
well done, but strongly marking her presumption and impiety. 
Minerva could not forbear to admire, yet felt indignant at the 
insult. She struck the web with her shuttle, and rent it in pieces ; 
she then touched the forehead of Arachne, and made her feel her 
guilt and shame. She could not endure it, and went and hanged 
herself. Minerva pitied her as she saw her suspended by a rope. 
“Live,” she said, “guilty woman !—and that you may preserve 
the memory of this lesson continue to hang, both you and your 
descendants, to all future times.” She sprinkled her with the 
juices of Aconite, and immediately her hair came off, and her 
nose and ears likewise. Her form shrunk up, and her head grew 
smaller yet; her fingers cleaved to her side, and served for legs. 
All the rest of her is body, out of which she spins her thread, 
often hanging suspended by it in the same attitude as when 
Minerva touched her and transformed her into a Spider. 

NIOBE. 


The fate of Arachne was noised abroad through all the country, 
and served as a warning to all conceited damsels not to fancy 
themselves goddesses. But one, and she a matron too, failed to 
learn the lesson of humility. It was Niobe, the queen of Thebes. 
She had indeed much to be proud of; but it was not her hus- 
band’s fame, nor her own beauty, nor their great descent, nor the 
power of their kingdom that elated her. It was her children ; and 
truly the happiest of mothers would Niobe have been, if only she 
had not claimed to be so. It was on occasion of the annual cele- 
bration in honor of Latona and her offspring, Apollo and Diana— 
when the people of Thebes were assembled, their brows crowned 


-with laurel, bearing frankincense to the altars and paying their 


vows—that Niobe appeared among the crowd. Her attire was 
splendid with gold and gems, and her aspect beautiful as the face 
of an angry woman can be. She stood and surveyed the people 
with hanghty looks. ‘ What folly,” said she, “is this !—to prefer 
beings whom you never saw to those who stand before your eyes! 
Why should Latona be honored with worship, and none be paid 
tome? My father was Tantalus, who was received as a guest at 
the table of the gods; my mother was a goddess. My husband 
built and rules this city, Thebes, and Phrygia is my paternal in- 
heritance. Wherever I turn my eyes, I survey the elements of 
my powcr; nor is my form and presence unworthy of a goddess. 
To all this, let me add, I have seven sons and seven daughters, 
and look for sons-in-law and daughters-in-law of pretensions worthy 
of my alliance. Have I not cause for pride? Will you prefer to 
me this Latona, the Titan’s daughter, with her two children? I 
have seven times as many. Fortunate, indeed, am I, and fortu- 
nate I shall remain! ‘Will any one deny this? My abundance is 
my security. I feel myself too strong for Fortune tosubdue. She 
may take from me much; I shall still have much left. WereI to 
lose some of my children, I should hardly be left as poor as La- 
tona with her two only. Away with you from these solemnities— 
put off the laurel from your brow—have done with this worhsip !” 
The people obeyed, and left the sacred services uncompleted. 
The goddess was indignant. On the Cynthian mountain top, 


* This correet description of the rainbow is Hterally translated from Ovid. 


where she dwelt, she thus addressed her son and daughter. “My 
children, I who have been so proud of you both, and have been 
used to hold myself second to none of the goddesses, except Juno 
alone, begin now to doubt whether I am indeed a goddess. I 
shall be deprived of my worship altogether unless you protect me.” 
She was proceeding in this strain, but Apollo interrupted her. 
no more,” said he; “speech only delays punishment.” 
said Diana also. Darting through the air, veiled in clouds, they 
alighted on the towers of the city. Spread out before the gates 
was a broad plain, where the youth of the city pursued their war- 
like sports. The sons of Niobe were there with the rest—some 
mounted on spirited horses, richly caparisoned, some driving gay 
chariots. Ismenos, the first-born, as he guided his foaming 
steeds, struck with an arrow from above, cried out, “ Ah me !”— 
dropped the reins and fell lifeless. Another, hearing the sound 
of the bow—like a boatman who sces the storm gathering and 
makes all sail for the port—gave the rein to his horses, and at- 
tempted to escape. The inevitable arrow overtook him as he fled. 
Two others, younger boys, just from their tasks, had gone to the 
playground to have a game of wrestling. As they stood breast to 
breast one arrow pierced them both. They uttered a cry together, 
together cast « parting look around them, and together breathed 
their last. Alphenor, an elder brother, seeing them fall, hastened 
to the spot to render assistance, and fell stricken in the act of 
brotherly duty. One only was left, Ilioneus. He raised his arms 
to heaven to try whether prayer might not avail. ‘“ Spare me, ye 
gods!” he cried, addressing all, in his ignorance that all needed 
not his intercessions ; and Apollo would have spared him, but the 
arrow had already left the string, and it was too late. 


The terror of the people and grief of the attendants soon made 
Niobe acquainted with what had taken place. She could hardly 
think it possible; she was indignant that the gods had dared and 
amazed that they had been abletodoit. Her husband, Amphion, 
overwhelmed with the blow, destroyed himself. Alas! how differ- 
ent was this Niobe from her who had so lately driven away the 
people from the sacred rites, and held her stately course through 
the city, the envy of her friends, now the pity even of her foes ! 
She knelt over the lifeless bodies, and kissed, now one, now an- 
other of her dead sons. Raising her pallid arms to heaven, 
“Cruel Latona,” said she, “feed full your rage with my anguish ! 
Satiate your hard heart, while I follow to the grave my seven 
sons. Yet where is your triumph?t Bereaved as I am, I am still 
richer than you, my conqueror.” Scarce had she spoken, when 
the bow sounded and struck terror into all hearts except Niobe’s 
alone. She was brave from’ excess of grief. The sisters stood 
in garments of mourning over the biers of their dead brothers. 
One fell, struck by an arrow, and died on the corpse she was be- 
wailing. Another, attempting to console her mother, suddenly 
ceased to speak, and sunk lifeless to the earth. A third tried to 
escape by flight, a fourth by concealment, another stool trembling, 
uncertain what course to take. Six were now dead, and only one 
remained, whom the mother held clasped in her arms and covered 
as it were with her whole body. “ Spare me one, and that the 
youngest! O, spare me one of so many!” she cried; and while 
she spoke, that one fell dead. Desolate she sat, among sons, 
daughters, husband, all dead, and seemed torpid with grief. The 
breeze moved not her hair, no color was on her check, her eyes 
glared fixed and immovable, there was no sign of life about her. 
Her very tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, and her veins 
ceased to convey the tide of life. Her neck bent not, her arms 
made no gesture, her foot no step. She was changed to stone, 
within and without. Yet tears continued to flow; and, borne on 
a whirlwind to her native mountain, she still remains, a mass of 
rock, from which a trickling stream flows, the tribute of her never- 
ending grief. j 


The story of Niobe has furnished Byron with a fino illustration 
of the fallen condition of modern Rome. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childiess and crownless in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hand, 
Whore holy dust was scattered long ago; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now: 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers; dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 
Childe Harold, tv.—79. 


Niobe speaks of her husband, Amphion, as the builder of 
Thebes ; but we have seen in a former story that Cadmus founded 
the city. Amphion built the wall. The Muses had given Am- 
phion a lyre, and taught him to play upon it; which he did to 
such perfection, that the very stones felt the power of harmony, 
and took.their places in the wall of their own accord. 


A VALENTINE. 


On St. Valentine’s day, an autograph letter of Daniel Webster, 
of which the subjoined is a copy, was forwarded by a young lady 
to Professor Amasa McCoy, of Ballston Spa. It will be remem- 
bered that Professor McCoy delivered a faneral oration upon the 
death of Mr. Webster. Upon reading a report of it in the New 
York Express, Rufus Choate wrote, “I regard this discourse, on 
the whole, as the most adequate to the great subject I have read.” 
Of the many myriads of valentines which burdened eo ale 
on the 14th of February, probably few were more pri by their 
recipients than this tracery of a pen which was “ mightier than 
the sword.” It is written on note paper, with a black border, 
and is supposed to have been penned not long after the death of 
Mr. Webster’s son Edward, in Mexico. It contains a forcible 
illustration of an important thought, and which well merits public 
attention : 

Torspay Mornina. 


My pear Sm:—On Thursday be it. I quite agree with you as to the spirit of 
the biographical sketch of the Times. It is the g nius of that journal to decry 


“men,” and exalt “ measures ;” which puts me in mind of Canning, who said 
harness, and not the a drew 


[Home Journal. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

The Dental Association of Cincinnati have offered a premium 
of $100 for the best essay on Dental Surgery. —— The Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company received a letter, recently, mailed at 
New York, containing two hundred dollars, of which, the letter 
stated, the company had been defrauded. No name was affixed 
to it. —— The citizens of Cincinnati have contributed $10,000 
for the construction of a steam fire engine. —— A man, named 
Joseph H. Thompson, in Davidson County, N. C., while tending 
a steam saw mill, was thrown between the circular saw and car- 
riage, and his head and one of his arms instantly severed from 
his body. —— The widow of Dr. Landreax, of New Orleans, 
who was killed by being thrown from the Jackson Railroad cars, 
has recovered $20,000. —— The Cleveland Plaindealer learns by 
a private letter from Grass Valley, California, that Lola Montez, 
who was separated from her last husband, Mr. P. P. Hull, has 
made overtures to get back again. Mr. Hull is inflexible, and 
wont try iton a second time. —— Modern law may be divided 
into three parts—supposition, proof, and denial. Supposition is 
nothing; proof is next to impossible; and to deny everything is 
the main point. A new hotel has beep commenced in New 
York which will, when completed, outstrip all competitors in ex- 
tent and magnificence. Its entire cost is estimated at $800,000, 
and it is to be called “The Great West.”” —— The larger the 
school fund the smaller the jail allowance. —— The Black War- 
rior appears to have been detained by the Cuban authorities, in 
consequence of some error in her manifest. We wonder if this is 
another link in the chain of manifest destiny ! —— There are fifty- 
three companies chartered for the construction of railroads, now 
in existence in Wisconsin. —— Bayard Taylor, it is stated, inva- 
riably receives fifty dollars for the delivery of his lectures on the 
Arabs, and has already cleared three thousand dollars on his 
Japan and China lectures. —— We notice in the London News, 
an advertisement of ‘ American Peaches, perfectly fresh, and of 
the finest flavor,” at five shillings a can. —— There are thou- 
sands of respectable females in New York, according to the Tri- 
bune, whose wages at hard labor do not average twenty-five cents 
per day. ——— A Ladies’ Calhoun Monument Association has 
been formed in Charleston, 8. C. Every lady in the State who 
pays one dollar, becomes a member. —— A large propeller is in 
process of construction at Huron, Ohio, which is to be called the 
“ Mount Vernon,” and is to be of sufficient dimensions to trans- 
port five thousand barrels of flour. —— The bill, appropriating 
$10,000 for a statue of Thomas Jefferson, has passed both houses 
of the Virginia Legislature. The statue is to be placed in the 
University of Virginia. —— The number of patents that expired 
by legal limitation, in 1853, was 375, and the number issued was 
958. This is nearly twice the number issued in 1851, but 62 less 
than last year, and 118 less than in 1849. The number of appli- 
cations for patents, the last year, exceeded any previous one, but 
only one patent to every three applications has been granted the 
past year. —— Copper is eight times heavier than water; it is 
converted into brass by mixture with zinc—the copper will bear 
hammering, but brass is not malleable. —— The Mansfield (O.) 
- Herald, says that gold has been found in a spring on the farm of 
Edward Hifferty, Washington township, Richland County. One 
of the lumps measured three-eighths of an inch in length, one 
half an inch in breadth, and one sixteenth in thickness. —— One 
of the courts of Missouri has decided that the act prohibiting free 
negroes and mulattoes from emigrating to that State, was uncon- 
stitutional and void. —— A letter from Paris says, Col. Magru- 
der, who was in the Mexican war, and Mr. Quincy Shaw, were 
about leaving that city, with other Americans, for the Turkish 
camp. ——.-The wife of Elbridge H. Eames committed suicide 
by hanging, in Holliston, on the 10th ult. She was twenty-seven 
years of age, and has left four children under six years of age. 


REMOVAL. 

Owing to the great increase of our business in New York, 
Samuel French, Esq., our agent for that city, has found it neces- 
sary to remove from his old quarters to the splendid marble 
building just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street, one of the finest 
and most commodious stores in New York. Mr. French alone 
receives regularly each week from this establishment thirty-three 
thousand “ Pictorials” and twenty-two thousand “Flags.” The 
public will find him the same courteous and gentlemanly person 
to deal with whom they have so long and favorably known—and 
that the change of his place of business will afford increased 
facilities and convenience to all parties. 


A Goon Ipza.—The Erie Railroad Company have adopted the 
plan of carrying a telegraphic apparatus in one of the cars of their 
trains. So that if any accident occurs, wherever they may happen 
to be, they can connect with the telegraphic wires running beside 
their road, and instantly telegraph information to the stations in 
both directions. 

Enouisn axp Frencu Sorprers.—It is said that the British 
and French soldiers, except for a short time in 1792, have not 
fought under the same banner since the wars of the Crusades. 
The rivalry that will exist in the allied army to exceed each other 
in deeds of daring, will make them terrible to their Russian foes. 


Ay otp Favorirs.—We are glad to hear that Mr. Barry has 
engaged Mr. Thomas Comer, formerly of the old Tremont, and 
recently of the Museum, for the new Boston Theatre, where his 
skill in music, and talent as an actor, will have a wide scope. 


Breapsturrs at THe West.—The warehouses at the Great 


West are overflowing with immense quantities of grain and flour. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


There are twenty-four public schools in Portland, Maine, the 
expense of sustaining which is about $25,000 per annum. 

Frances, a free woman of color, died in Mobile, a few —_ 
since, at the City Hospital, of “debility,” having attained 
remarkable age of 146 years. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says the season is opening favor- 
_— for farming operations, and the farmers are going to work 
with unusual alacrity and vigor. 

Two of the celebrated Black Hawk horses have been sold in 
Montpelier, Vermont, for $2000 each. One was carried by his 
purchaser to New Jersey, and the other to Pennsylvania. 

Persons writing to agents in the ments on personal 
affairs, must pay the postage in future. An official notice from 
the State Department says, that postage can be allowed on official 
matter only. 

A New Jersey paper says that the hydrophobia prevails to an 
alarming extent on shore in Atlantic county. Several persons 
have died within a few days, and a number of others are danger- 
ously sick. 

A farmer down in Attica, a few days since, brought to town a 
load of flour, and sold it for $5 75 per barrel, while the market 
price at the same time was $6 75. He didn’t take the paper, and 
wasn’t posted in the markets. His loss was just $10—enough to 
pay for the paper eight years. 

It is proposed to build a line of Railway from Quebec to Lake 
St. John, the head of the Saguenay River. This lake is about 
600 square miles in extent, its shores abounding in the most val- 
uable timber. It lies due north from Quebec—distance from it 
about 108 miles in an air line, and about 130 by the most direct 
practicable railway route. 

A few days since, Mr. Thomas W. Dutton, a worthy citizen of 
North Belgrade, Maine, who has been partially insane for some 
years past, in the absence of his family set fire to his barn, and 
committed suicide by cutting his throat with arazor. His remains 
were found in the ashes and taken out, his hands and feet missing. 
Mr. Dutton leaves a wife. 

The National Era, speaking of Greenough’s statue of Washing- 
ton, at the capitol, says that this statue has at some time recently 
been injured, we know not how. It is in a sitting posture, and in 
the extended left hand holds a sword. The belt from this sword, 
descending to the thigh, afforded a prop to support the arm; bat 
it has been broken, and a piece of it removed. 

Lieutenant Beale is prosecuting his labors to establish at the 
Tejon Pass, California, an Indian reservation and farm. He has 
already planted two square miles with grain, and has kept con- 
stantly running twenty-four ploughs. Most of the labor is per- 
formed by Indians who, two months before, were running wild on 
the mountains. He began with sixty, and has now two thousand 
three hundred. 

On the 6th ult., two men called at the house of Dr. Jonathan 
Sibley, in Union, Maine, and while one of them kept the doctor’s 
wife quiet by pointing a pistol at her, the other proceeded to the 
bedroom o the doctor, and knocking him down with a pistol, 
stole sixty-two dollars in money, and papers to the amount of 
four thousand dollars, with which the rascals made their escape. 
They have not yet been arrested. 


Foreign Items. 
In Prussia, boys of fifteen are drawn and compelled to serve in 
the army till thirty years of age. 
One of the most beautiful women in Paris has taken a fancy to 
lie abed three days every week, at five d’clock in the afternoon, in 
order to receive visits in her bedroom. 


The literary men of London are subscribing liberally to a fund 
for the relief of a great grandson of De Foe, the author of “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” who is in undeserved penury, aged 77. 

Otto Goldschmidt has written to London that Jenny Lind has 
been compelled, by recent occurrences, to abandon her intention 
of giving a series of concerts in England. 


A new vehicle has appeared in Paris, in which the horses are 
behind the carriage, and push in place of pulling it. A steering 
wheel in front is used for guiding. 


A very | quantity of gunpowder, as well as other ammu- 
nition, which had been prepared for exportation to ports in Greece 
and Russia, has been seized in England. 

The French armies that Louis Napoleon proposes to station at 
various points in readiness for action when called for, are stated 
to be 100,000 on the frontier of Savoy, 60,000 at Mentz, and 
80,000 at Strasburg. 


On the 30th of January, Edward Graham, Esq., of the Elms, 
an under-graduate of the Trinity College, Cambridge, walked, 
for a wager, eighty miles in twenty-four hours, at Eastbourne, 
Sussex, resting two and three-quarter hours of the time to refresh. 

Three Polish generals have been received into the Turkish 
service, and have been named Arslan Pacha, Shahin Pacha, and 
Toufau Pacha. They have adopted these denominations without 
abjuring the Christian faith. 

Ubland, the German poet, has refused to accept the Order of 
Merit offered him by the King of Prussia, on the recommenda- 
tion of Baron Humboldt. The reason he assigns is, that the 
king’s government has persecuted his political friends. Good for 
Uhland ! 

Mr. D n, that admirable specimen of “ nature’s nobleman,” 
and who respectfully declined the queen’s patent of nobility, will 
lose pecuniarily $100,000 by the failure of the Dublin Crystal 
Palace to pay, but he will reap a “ million” in public and private 
honor, fame and gratitude. 

Her Majesty, Victoria, considering that she is Sovereign of the 
Seas, is having a steam yacht built worthy of such a proud posi- 
tion. It will be of gigantic proportions, and when completed be 
one of the largest vessels in the world. It is to be fitted with all 
the latest mechanical and scientific improvements, and will be 
ready in about six months. 


The position of Austria, in the European strugele, seems to be 
very doubtful. Russia 7 relies upon her aid, and England feels 
confident that she will side with the Western powers, while 
France distrusts and threatens her. She is not wholly free from 
suspicion of exciting the Sultan’s Greek subjects to insurrection. 
Austria is between two fires, and is sure to be Larned in any event. 


A Swedish gentleman in Lund has constructed a new composi- 
tor’s machine, which is said to succeed perfectly. He has left for 
England, where he will patent his invention. The name of the 
mechanician is Wiberg. In Denmark, also, the machine of So- 
rensen—which was exhibited in the London Crystal Palace—has 
been perfected, and will now be used in the establishment of the 
Feederlandet.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Character is a wish for a perfect education.— Novalis. 
..-. Shakspeare, the sage and seer of the human heart.— Henry 


-+.. Keep for thyself the vinegar made of sweet wines.—Jtal- 
ian Proverb. 

..+-. To get rid of a bad friend, ask hingfor what you most 
Saying. : 

.... Absence diminishes moderate passions and augments 
as, 2 the wind extinguishes candles and kindles the fire.— 


.... Men’s fame is like their hair, which grows after ay, em 
dead, and with just as little use to homeo hens Villiers (Duke 
of Buckingham). 

Men are, in the state, what musical instruments are in 
an orchestra ; they render the sounds more or less agreeable, ac- 
cording as they are well or badly touched —Beaumelle. 

.-.. Love one human being with warmth and. purity, and thou 
wilt love the world. The heart, in that celestial sphere of love, is 
like the sun in its course. From the drop in the rose, to the 
qeemms all is for him a mirror, which he fills and brightens.—Jean 


.++. The passions are at once tempters and chastisers. As 
ee they come with garlands of flowers, on brows of youth ; 
as chastisers, they appear with wreaths of snakes on the forehead 
of deformity. They are angels of light in their delusion; they 
are fiends of torment in their inflictions.—Henry Giles. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ Honest industry has brought that man to the scaffold,” said a 
wag, as he saw a carpenter upon the staging. 


The attitude which the Emperor of Russia has most generally 
assumed during the late negotiations is that of lying.—Punch. 


The woman who undertook to scour the woods, has abandoned 
the job, on account of the scarcity of sand and the high price of 
soap. 

A gentleman asked a negro boy if he wouldn’t take a pinch of 
snuff. “No,” replied darkey, very respectfully, “‘me tank you, 
Pomp’s nose not hungry.” 


“Pa, is Pennsylvania the father of all the other States?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly not, my child; why do you ask that question?” “ Be- 
cause I see that all the newspapers call it Pa.” 


In the last century there resided in Rhode Island a man whose 
— had bestowed upon him the brief name of Through-much- 

ribulation-we-enter-into-the-Kingdom-of-Heaven Clapp. For 
shortness, he was called “ Tribby.” 


A preacher in the “far west” gave out for his text a certain 
chapter and verse of Clover. The deacon arose and told him it 
was Timothy. ‘O yes,” replied the divine, “it is Timothy; I 
knew it was some kind of grass.” 


They punish people queerly in China. For robbing a pedler, 
the culprit was lately put into a mortar and fired against a stone 
wall. hether this cured him of his propensities, we have not 
yet learned ; we should not wonder, however, if it had. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of ks of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THB HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t ti test possib! t of intellig No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIGINAL PAPDB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s PicroRIAL. 


The Fiag¢ is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 


contains 1240 square inches, being a large weckly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tue FLAG or our UNton, and one copy of GLEASON’s PicTORIAL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
a*, The Fiaq can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Saturpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


CoRNER oF AND Srreers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadélphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 6 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. CO. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. BOYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exehange Plaee, New Orleans. 
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GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DAGUERRIAN GALLERY OF THE WEST. 

We present below a picture of Ball’s great Daguerrian Gallery 
of the West. This cadtdount is located in Cincinnati, on 
Fourth Street, between Main and Walnut, in Weed’s | build- 
ing. It occupies four rooms and one ante-chamber, on the third, 
fourth and fifth stories. Two of these are operating rooms, each 
twenty-five by thirty, and fitted up in the best manner. One of 
these was prepared expressly for children and babies. This is 
quite an accomn@dation for those parents who wish to have the 
sweet faces of their little ones preserved, not only as mementoes 
of the past, but also to compare with the sterner features which 
ripened age shall give them. And then, when it is remembered 
how suddenly our little ones are snatched away from us, what 
father, what mother, does not wish to preserve the images of their 
little cherubs? The third room is the workshop where the plates 
are prepared and likenesses perfected. Possessed of the best ma- 
terials and the finest instruments, Mr. Ball takes them with an 
accuracy and a softness of expression unsurpassed by any estab- 
lishment in the Union. The fourth room is the great gallery; it 
is twenty feet wide by forty long. The walls are tastefully ena- 
melied by fiesh-colored paper, bordered with gold leaf and flowers. 
The panels on the south side and west end are ornamented with 
ideal figures. The noble form of the first is hid beneath an under 
dress of a warm drab-color, over which she wears a sky-blue tunic, 
festooned on the shoulders and right thigh by splendid medallions. 
Her head is decked with a garland of evergreens, her raven locks 
flow loosely down her neck; from her right arm hangs an open 
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seroli upon which she records her lofty inspirations. The face 
looks heavenward. And 0, what an expression is in that coun- 
tenance! *Tis divine! ’Tis the creative power! She is the 
ddess of Poesy. The second figure is more delicately formed. 
ike the first she tiptoes the clouds. The skirts are se n— 
a mantle, in which the hues of the lilac and claret are softly 
blended, folds itself around her waist, rolling down to the hem of 
her garments. A wreath of bay, gemmed with three roses, sits 
resplendent on her head,—the eyes are cast down upon the 
strings of a guitar, from which her sweeping fi are pouri 
the sweetest notes. She is the goddess of Music. Though the 
feminine character is preserved in the form of the third, yet the 
proportions of the limbs are masculine. The softest tints of blue 
and file are mingled in her skirts, the mantle is dark drab, a 
green veil falling from the apex of the head, over the shoul- 
ers, finishes the drapery. Her braided hair is coiled up into a 
beautiful cone—the feet, arms, neck, head and face indicate great 
strength and power—the left hand grasps a globe—the right hand 
is uplifted holds the mathematician’s compass between the 
fingers—her eyes beam with intelligence, and seem to be tracing 
the movements of stars and planets. She is the goddess of Sci- 
ence. The fourth figure is tall, erect, majestic; she does not 
move'on ‘tiptoe like the first and second, nor tread the clouds 
like the third, but stands firmly upon them as upon the everlast- 
ing rocks. A peer garland encircles her expansive brows—her 
auburn hair is braided and lies folded upon her placid cheeks. In 
her left hand is the scroll of life, the right points to the regions 
on high—devotion overspreads the ex —the uplifted eyes 
eo the sky, and the adoring spirit seems to be wrapt in the 
ific vision. She is the goddess of Réligion. The two figures 


ornamenting the ls of the west.end_are delicately drawn, and 
very beautiful. e first is arrayed in a green drab skirt, fes- 
tooned on the shoulder with golden buttons—the mantle is azure- 
color, and falls from the head over the back, completely envelo 

ing it. The edges are prasped by the left hand, and brought 
gracefully to a point in front of the person—the arms, neck and 
upper part of her bosom are nude—her glowing cheeks and coral 
lips are in sweet harmony with the rose-bud which the right hand 
gently presses upon her virgin breast—the eyes are shut—the 
spirit is either in repose or thinking of holiness. She is the god- 
dess of Purity. But who can describe the sweetness and tender- 
ness of the last? She is richly attired in skirts of faint purple— 
a straw-colored mantle, tasselled at the ends, is thrown loosely 
over her shoulders—an auburn sash encircles her waist, and is 
tied in a slip-knot at the centre of the form. The half curled and 
half braided hair hangs about the neck in careless ringlets, and is 
jewelled with the love-speaking rose—her spotless hands press 
a dove to her heaving bosom, with whose sinless spirit she is now 
communing. From her angel face the expression of every evil 
thought is driven—while her feet, like those of Religion, stand 
upon the moving clouds as upon the rock of ages. On the ceiling 
is a centre piece representing the aerial regions, in which Venus, 
the goddess of Beauty, is sitting recumbent on a splendid throne. 
The three graces, arra in their gayest robes, are adorning her 
noble person. Behind her is Aylia holding a casket of jewels, 
from which Thalia is culling gems to deck her rich hair, while 
Euphrosuna holds a shining mirror before her.. Excepting the 


BALL’S GREAT DAGUERRIAN GALLERY OF THE WEST. 


arms and legs, her majestic form is covered with white linen skirts, 
over which is a purple robe, bordered with gold and glittering 
with diamonds. Golden sandals cover her feet—her face is radi- 
ant with beauty. A white dove is nestling in the folds of her 
raiment, while another perches on the palm of her hand. An 
upset basket of flowers and seven cupids fill up the scene. Two 
hover above her, one holds a burning torch, other a vase of 
flowers, from which he showers roses down upon her. Away in 
the distance are two more, on quivering wings; with trumpet and 
lyre they regale the beauteous goddess with rapturous music. A 
fourth flies towards her with the ripe fruit of love—the sixth 
stands ready to cast a purple robe over her, while the seventh is 
sitting down by a bow and filled quiver, from which he has plucked 
one, whose point he is feeling—his artful eyes declare him intent 
upon piercing her bosom with the sweetest passion that can fill 
the heart of the blooming goddess. The north wall is ornament- 
ed with one hundred eighty-seven of Mr. Ball’s finest pictures. 
Babies and children, young men and maidens, mothers and sires 
look you in the face. Jenny Lind, with other distinguished per- 
sonages, and five or six splendid views of Niagara Falls are 
among the collection. There are also six of Duncanson’s finest 
haere hanging upon these walls as ornaments ; among which 
are the Party in pienic and the Shepherd Boy—the depth 
and tone, the life and beauty of these paintings rank them among 
the richest productions of American artists. Every piece of fur- 
niture in this gallery is a master-piece of mechanical and artistic 
skill. The very seat on which you sit and the carpet on which 
you tread seem to be a gem cailed from the fragrant lap of Flora ; 
all of these, reflected by two bright mirrors in the east end, pre- 


sent you a scene replete with elegance and beauty—to cap the 


climax, there is a noble piano by whose sweet notes you are re- 
ed, while the skilfal operator is painting your face with sun- 
8 on the sensitive yet tenacious mirror. As for the enter- 
prising roprietor, he is the very essence of politeness—nor are 
is bro less tinctured with sweet spirit of human excel- 
lence and a disposition to please every one who izes them. 
No wonder then that there is daily such a rash this gallery! 
No wonder that its throng of fashion and beauty is so dense! 
Mr. Ball commenced his career as a daguerreotypist in the 
1845. At that time the art was in a very low state indeed in Cin- 
cinnati. There were but few engaged .in the profession, without 
means, enterprise or instruments, and customers were “like an- 
Is’ visits, few and far between.” The obscurity in which this 
ivine art lingered gradually cleared away as talent and go-ahead- 
ativeness shone forth in the profession ; and to Mr. Ball we are 
indebted for placing it in its present proud position in Cincinnati. 
His early struggles were many and great—but his love for art and 
firmness of character overcame every obstacle to his advancement. 
Competition it is said is “ the life of trade,” and as Mr. Ball, with 
all his early disadvantages, struggled on and succeeded, it aroused 
a spirit in the profession which has resulted in lasting benefit to 
the community, and has brought within so shortatime the Da- 
uerrean art to so much perfection. We said Mr. Ball’s prosper- 
ity was a type of that of Cincinnati. Who can remember the 
single room of the artist in 1845, and glance at his magnificent 
suite now, but ——— it were a picture of the gradual advance- 
ment of Cincinnati 


rom creaking shingles to Dayton stone-built 


fronts. Mr, Ball’s Daguerriani Gallery is situatid in the very 
heart of the city, where the busy din of commerce and the rolling 
of carriages are heard from morning till night; and the streams 
of visitors that are continually pouring into his spacious saloons, 
show how wide spread is his reputation, and how successfully he 
has worked himself into popular favor. Mr. Ball employs nine 
men in superintending and executing the work of the establish- 
ment. Each man has his own separate department, and each is 
rfect in his peculiar branch. We are so well aware of the in- 
omitable industry displayed by the proprietor, that it is no con- 
jecture of ours but our fixed opinion, that it will not be very long 
fore Mr. Ball will be obliged, from the great increase of his 
business, to have rooms twice as large as he now occapies. His 
fame has spread, not only over his own but through nearly every 
State of the Union ; and there is scarcely a distinguished stranger 
that comes to Cincinnati but, if his time permits, seeks the plea- 
sure of Mr. Ball’s artistic acquaintance. The art of daguerre- 
oping has made rapid progress since the day of its discovery. 
The straggles of Jacques Mande Daguerre to bring this beautifal 
art to perfection have excited the admiration of mankind. He 
was himself a man of extreme modesty and great per-onal worth, 
and was thoroughly devoted to his art. In 1824, only thirty years 
ago, he commenced his researches, starting at that point where 
Wedgewood left the process. Substituting, after close chemical 
investigations, a new method of receiving the sun’s rays, he found 
the process to work like a charm, and laid the foundation ‘of an 
art, which subsequeut efforts have brought to sach a degree of 
perfection as to leave hardly anything more to be desired or 
achieved in the detail of its results—but science is always devel- 
oping something new. - * 
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